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THOU ART THE MAN! 


O* Wednesday morning almost all Englishmen, and not 
; a few on Tuesday night, were informed of the probable, 
if not the certain, death of General Gorpon. After an 
interval of doubt General BrackEensury’s telegram of Thurs- 
day night confirmed, if not finally, the news. That news 
was accompanied by floods of tears from the newspapers 
which support Mr. GLapstone—tears which even the local 
appropriateness of the suggestion shall not make us call 
crocodile tears. Men were told how noble a man General 
‘Gorpow was, how he died in the path of duty, how he took 
his life in his hand for England and the rest. It was all 
true, fatally true; but not one word of blame, not even one 
word of indication, dropped from these eloquent pens on the 
subject of the person responsible for General Gorpon’s 
death. That person was not the Manp1; was not the indivi- 
dual Soudanese whose weapon took, as he doubtless thought, 
the life of an enemy of his religion and country; was not, 
whatever opinion may be held of the slackness of the 
earlier advance, Lord WOLSELEY, or any officer of that gallant 
army which, as always, is paying the ransom and bearing the 
reproach of selfish and incapable politicians. Every one 
knows who the guilty person was ; every one who has even 
the remotest acquaintance with the facts knows that on 
Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues lies the blood of the de- 
fender, and the garrison, and the loyal inhabitants of 
Khartoum. Yet to speak the plain and certain truth—the 
truth which its very gainsayers know to be truth, and in 
private conversation would confess to be truth—is to incur 
on the platform and in the newspaper column the reproach 
of raving, of delirium, of isan hatred. “Oh! people of 
“ Paraguay, how long will you continue idiots ?” 

To those who are not idiots, to those who have even a 
remnant of reasoning power, the miserable excuses made 
by the defenders of the Government before the death of 
Gorpon was positively announced exhibit of themselves the 
rottenness of the Government case. Here is Lord Ripon, 
who says that Khartoum was not invested till April, and that 
he, Lord Ripon, being in India at the time, consulted military 
men, and was told by them with one voice that an advance 
in the hot season was impossible. It would be unfair to 
charge on the latest of Lord Riroy’s various religious beliefs 
the progress which he has apparently made in the study of 
Sancnez and Escosar. Let his propusitions be granted. 
Will any intelligence less unintelligent than that of a 
political meeting therefore grant the suppressed premiss 
that the Government were bound to wait for the investment 
of Khartoum? Were they not warned months before? 
Had they not an army almost on the spot weeks before? 
There can be no heavier accusation than this mean and 
miserable excuse. Let us go » step lower in rank (it 
might be difficult to go lower in other ways), and pass 
from Gladstonian marquesses to Gladstonian earls. Lord 
Rosesery speaks at Epsom (he has since been paid 
for his trouble), and he claims sympathy for Her Masesrty’s 
Government. All honour to those among Lord Roszzery’s 
hearers who cried out at once against the demand. Lord 
Rosesery, it seems, regards Mr. Giapstone and his 
colleagues as instruments in the hands of “the Eternal 
“‘ Disposer of good and evil fortune,” who may, though 
Lord Rosesery declines to fathom his motives, have 
wished to induce England to “consider her position.” 
It is possible, but the height of lo hardly re- 
quires sympathy for such instruments, it is at least 


possible that the position in question is the position of 
being governed by Mr. Giapsrone. Then Lord RosEBery 
considers that no such very great disaster has befallen 
England, so that it seems to be very doubtful whether the 
Eternal Disposer has, after all, been guided by the motives 
which Lord Rosepery declines to fathom and hastens to 
expound. This, again, is only worthy of the platform, and 
scarcely worthy of that. We have never heard that, in 
theology, morality, or anything else, submission to the 
Divine will involves the condonation of human crime or 
human folly. And when anybody begs us to pause’ in 
hanging a criminal because he was Gop’s instrument, we 
shall hang the criminal at once, relying on Gop’s warrant, 
which is better than Lord Rosgpery’s. It is, perhaps, 
doing blasphemous cant of this kind too much honour to 
treat it with sober argument. But the display of Monday 
night is at least an instance of the point to which political 
exigencies will bring honourable men. Lord Rosesery’s 
cant and Lord Ripon’s casuistry are the kind of arguments 
which are never resorted to except in a cause that is hopeless 
of better. 

But mean and miserable as the pretences of partisan 
politicians are at all times, they can never have looked more 
miserable or more mean than in the light of the news which 
followed in twenty-four hours Lord Rosesery’s pious resig- 
nation to Providence as long as Providence keeps Mr. 
GLapsTONE in office. Tragic at any time, how infinitel 
more tragic does that death in the desert look beside the 
equivocations, the sarcasms, the cant of platform partisans? 
At the very time when Mr. Jonn Mortey was jeering at. 
the idea of sending an expedition to rescue the garrison and 
inhabitants of Khartoum who were sure to make common 
cause with the enemy, news had almost reached London of 
the slaughter of faithful troops, of the massacre of women 
and children and non-combatants, by the side of and around 
their betrayed and deserted General and deliverer. A 
few hours after Mr. Courtney was urging flight and Mr. 
TREVELYAN was smugly congratulating himself upon the 
heroism and devotion of General Gorpoy, the way in 
which the heroism and devotion of General Gorpon were 
rewarded was known. It is said to be unpatriotic to use 
such an occasion as this for a cry against the Government. 
How much more unpatriotic is it to use the patriotic feelings 
which the occasion calls forth as a screen for the Govern- 
ment, whose neglect of warning after warning, of event 
after event, of the plainest maxims of military prudence, 
and the most indisputable doctrines of political wisdom 
have brought about the disaster! The treacherous instru- 
ment is in our hands in another sense than in Hamer’. 
We have the fullest evidence of the loss and shame that 
the use of it has brought about, the fullest experience 
of its powerlessness for good and power for evil. Yet we 
are not to throw it away, not to break it, but to go on 
using it in the hope that the Eternal Disposer of good and 
evil fortune will somehow or other bless (or would Lord 
Rosesery prefer “overrule” ?) its continued use. Did 
any nation that had not fallen into Bishop Butier’s 
famous state of national madness ever entertain such 
counsel as this? The horse has stumbled or fallen at 
every moment of need ; therefore, let us go on riding it; 
the sword has bent or splintered at every encounter, there- 
fore go on wielding it. If Mr. GiapsTone’s supporters 
will point to a single step in all this Egyptian business 
which has been both right and taken at the right time, 
if they will indicate a single measure which, rightly if 
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unseasonably taken, has been carried out to the full we shall 
admit the claim of the Government to sympathy. But they 
cannot, and they know they cannot. By suppression of 
facts, like Lord Ripon ; by playing with the language of 
religion, like Lord RosEBery ; by appealing to the very sen- 
timent which, rightly indulged, must turn into horror and 
detestation of their criminal folly, like Mr. TReveLyan—they 
try to parry and avert and deprecate a storm of national 
indignation. Lord Rosrsery thinks it shocking that Tory 
Clubs should meet to pass votes of censure on the men who 
have, according to the reports, lost Khartoum and killed 
Gorpoy. He thinks it admirably right and proper that 
Liberal Clubs should meet to propose votes of sympathy 
and confidence to the men who have killed Gorpon and lost 
Khartoum. It is no pleasure to us to indulge in heroics, 
and we should always prefer the ironic to the denunciatory 
style in political discussion; but Mr. Guapstone, Lord 
Rosesery, and Lord Ripon, and all the rest of the acces- 
sories before and after to this deed may be very sure that 
not one Englishman in ten who has the head to understand 
and the heart to feel what has happened feels anything but 
horror and disgust at the criminal ineptitude of the Govern- 
ment. They may be sure that the very men who for one 
motive or another take their side in public agree in their 
heart of hearts with what has been here said, and that if 
England were polled to-morrow on the question, “Is the 
“ present Ministry guilty or not guilty of the fall of Khar- 
“toum and the death of Gorpon, supposing GorpDon to be 
“ dead and Khartoum to have fallen?” the verdict of the 
enormous majority of honest and intelligent men, Tory, 
Liberal, and even Radical, would be “ Guilty.” 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 


J hg well planned and admirably executed affair at 
Kerbekan came at the right time, it may be hoped, 
not merely to cheer the spirits, but also to inform the intelli- 
gence, of Englishmen. We have, indeed, again to lament a 
relatively heavy loss of brave officers, and especially the 
death of the gallant General, who won the complimentary 
and too often conventional epithet so fully. But the engage- 
ment, as a bold, well-devised, and completely successful attack 
on a fully armed enemy in an exceptionally strong position, 


finally of the ungenerous and inaccurate criticism — 


that English victories in the Soudan are won by mowing 


down naked spearmen with arms of precision. It has also 


removed, or it should have removed, all pretext for de- 
spondency on the military situation. 

The defenders of Mr. GLapstonr’s Government have one, 
and only one, point of vantage, and that point has been 

iven to them by the mistake of their adversaries. There 

been too much talk both at home and abroad of retrieving 
military disasters. It is not pardonable in Englishmen 
to make this error, even if they assume the worst about 
Khartoum and Gorpoy. Khartoum had no English garrison 
except its heroic governor ; the movements of its defenders 
were not directed by Lord Wo.setey; the massacre of its 
inhabitants again, with the great and lamentable exception 
above made, did not cost the English army a drop of blood. 
No doubt the smashing of the Manni is far more difficult 
with Khartoum in his hands than with Khartoum in General 
Gorpon’s. But in any case a battle would probably have 
been fought before the relief, and it is extremely improbable 
that after a victory of Lord WotsEtey’s the city would be 
held by the Arabs. Great and grievous the disaster as _re- 
ported undoubtedly is, and heavy is the responsibility which 
rests upon its real authors. But its military character is 
the least part of it, or rather, as far as purely military 
disaster is concerned, the forced and rapid retreat of Sir 
CuarLes Witson is the only disaster that England has 
suffered. We gain nothing by giving things wrong names. 
A heavy political disgrace has fallen on England, but no 
military disaster yet. 

.That the Soudan campaign is at last to be prosecuted with 
vigour and with sufficient forces is so great a gain that only 
the price at which it has been purchased can be thought 
too great for it. It was becoming clear as day that even 
the relief of Khartoum could hardly be effected without 
more men to hold the communications and without a sufli- 
cient force to open the Souakim-Berber route. Recapture 
will require a little more exertion than relief, but not nearly 
so much more as, in the fatal and hysterical exaggeration 
which has recently beset so many Englishmen, it seems to 
be assumed. It may be taken ascertain from the experience 


of Teb, Tamanieb, Abu Klea, and Kerbekan that a fighting 
force of from five to six thousand Englishmen, properly 
equipped with artillery and transport, need not fear any army 
that the Mann can bring against it. The only problem, 
therefore, is to put this fighting force in a position to fight, 
and to arrange and hold its communications for reinforce- 
ment and supply. For this no doubt a very much larger 
force than five or six thousand men is needed in all. But 
the étapes of one of the two routes of: communication are 
now thoroughly arranged, and so held that forces can be 
passed along them without difficulty, while the opening and 
securing of the other will be a work of far less difficulty 
than is sometimes thought. It is no doubt the bitterest of 
satires that Sir GzRaLD Granam should once more be about. 
to undertake with vast new expenses and trouble the very 
task which he could have accomplished with ease a twelve- 
month ago. But this, though it shows the mischievous 
folly of English statesmen, does not make Sir Grra.p’s task in 
itself more difficult. On the contrary, the army, as usual fight- 
ing against the folly of the civil authorities, has during these 
months made Souakim a far more convenient base for an 
expedition than it was last year. Even the crossing of the 
Desert in the earlier part of the hot season, it must be re- 
membered, is more of a bugbear than of a certain danger, 
and with due expedition the hot season might even yet be 
anticipated. As before, as always, expedition is everything, 
and laudable as are the orders for English troops and for 
Indian troops, for militia and reserves, for transports and 
commissariat, the very first thing to do is to get everything 
and everybody at present available to the front. With such 
a chain of positions as we now have—a chain which would 
be nearly perfect if the criminal pettiness of the present 
Government had not prevented the proper utilization of 
Cyprus—there should be little difficulty in handing on 
troops at an extremely rapid rate from Egypt proper to the 
Soudan, from Malta to Egypt, from Gibraltar to Malta, and 
to Gibraltar from home. The feeding source for Souakim is, 
as far as India is concerned, further off; but, on the other 
hand, the Indian army mobilizes more rapidly than the 
English. 

What is especially desirable to remember is the lesson 
taught a twelvemonth ago in the Souakim district, and 


three weeks ago in the Bayuda Desert, of the importance 


and certain success of striking hard and quick. The only 
error that can be charged against Lord WoLsELEY was not 
by any means what some foolish people called his imprudent 
dash, but his apparent neglect to keep the dash bien nourri 
with immediate reinforcements. Had even one fresh bat- 
talion come up two days after Abu Klea (and it would 
have been perfectly possible to accomplish this by borrow- 
ing from General EaRr.r’s expedition, for which there was no 
immediate hurry), Metemneh could probably have been 
carried at once, and after that success a more formidable 
force could have been despatched up the river—a force 
which, even if it had come too late to join in holding the 
city, could have struck a heavy blow by cutting out the 
Khartoum flotilla. We do not blame Lord Wotsz.ey or Sir 
CHARLES WILSON ; it is easy to be wise after the event. 
We simply instance what might have been done as sug- 
gesting the wisdom of action as rapid as possible in what 
has to be done. Even now, and after the most deplorable 
loss of the steamers, it is not quite certain that it would be 
impossible to singe the Manp1’s beard, as Sir Francis Drake 
would have put it. The man to do the singeing is on the 
spot. After Lord Cuartes Beresrorp’s most admirable 
conduct in carrying off the wrecked party and fighting his 
disabled steamer, as after the actions on land, it is nearly 
impossible to doubt that audacity is the best policy. Nor 
do we, we confess, understand what is meant by those 
military critics who say that the resistance on the Nile side 
of the Bayuda was “a revelation.” It could be no revela- 
tion to any military critic who had followed the history of 
the Soudan revolt. If, on the other hand, action is now to 
be relaxed, we are at a loss to understand the reason of 
the present activity. We need not turn Pimlico and 
Woolwich, the home districts and the Mediterranean garri- 
sons, upside down in order to organize an elaborate campaign 
six months hence. The massing of a great force at Berber 
or at Korti, or anywhere else, neglecting to strike in the 
interval, would be simply a repetition of past faults, and 
would at least encourage the idea that all this activity is 
merely intended to parry the indignation of the country at 
the loss of Khartoum and Gorpoy. Lord Worsexey formed 
his present plans, it must be supposed, with the idea of 
fighting a battle, in the present month, somewhere near 
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Khartoum, even if Khartoum held out. He has now got 
to fight his battle near Khartoum, under more unfavourable 
circumstances, no doubt, but with an even greater induce- 
ment. We have treated his plans hitherto with great 
indulgence, but it must be evident to every one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with military affairs and history that 
the policy of recuweillement and inaction, which some of his 
critics now recommend, would be the very worst condemna- 
tion of those plans in the past. Lord WotseLey may have, 
as some argue, “cut it too fine,” but we shall, till we are 
compelled to do otherwise, believe him a better soldier than 
either to have taken for granted that he would meet no resist- 
ance before reaching Khartoum, or to have not counted on the 
possibility of Gorpon succumbing. That possibility now 
realized, demands of course reinforcements ; and the safe 
holding—if not the reaching—of Khartoum demands the 
opening of the Souakim-Berber route. But these things have 
nothing to do with a forward policy. If Sir Repvers Buyer, 
with the three thousand men, or something like it, which he 
should soon have on the Nile, finds nothing better to do than 
to reduce Metemneh, and then to turn tail to Berber, or to 
remain inactive at Gubat, it will be, we think, a grave 
military mistake in itself. But it will be more than that ; 
it will show that a still graver military mistake was com- 
mitted in adopting the plan of a dash across the Bayuda at 
all. It will stamp that dash as a mere happy-go-lucky 
impulse, instead of a strategic calculation. And we, at least, 
shall decline to hold Lord Wotsetey guilty of this until he 
is proved guilty of it. 


TAMPERING WITH INDIA. 


WHEN a lawyer or a doctor or an engineer appeals 
from the judgment of his profession to public opinion, 
judicious bystanders require little further proof of his being 
wholly in the wrong. In questions requiring special know- 
ledge the testimony of one skilled witness outweighs the 
crude conjectures of any number of laymen ; and there is a 
moral as well as a scientific presumption in favour of the 
conclusions which are supported by competent authority. 
Some years ago an ingenious person who was notoriously 
unacquainted with the rudiments of astronomy persuaded 
himself, and attempted to convince the world in general, 
that the moon did not revolve on its axis. Nothing could 
be easier than the exposure of the puzzle which had con- 
fused an untaught and obstinate understanding ; but 
mathematicians, instead of engaging in discussion, were 
content to tell the rash dogmatist that he knew nothing 
about the matter. The analogy between scientific doubts 
or certainties and political controversy is unfortunately 
incomplete. The revolution of the moon was not affected 
by the nonsense which might be talked by a presump- 
tuous amateur. Blunders which may endanger the safety 
of nations misapply the very forces on which the general 
welfare depends. Even if, in accordance with modern 
political superstition, the democratic instinct is infallible 
on domestic politics, special knowledge and practical ex- 

rience are indispensable to the formation of a sound 
judgment en Indian administration. On such matters of 
opinion the influence of authority ought to be paramount, 
and the attempt to transfer the decision to another tribunal 
is little less than disloyal. 

But for the mischief which may result from the meddling 
of unscrupulous partisans with Indian policy, the addresses 
of Clubs and Caucuses to Lord Ripon might be regarded 
with unqualified contempt. The local framers or copyists 
of these documents are evidently unacquainted with the 
issues which were raised between the late Viceroy and the 
English residents in India. The Radical managers have 
either through ignorance or in bad faith led their followers 
to believe that the protests of the English population and of 
the official servants of the Government were suggested by a 
selfish desire to maintain a political monopoly. The local 
Clubs of Ripon and Knaresborough have not been told that 
the Ipert Bill was opposed on the ground that it tended to 
deprive English planters and workmen in outlying provinces 
of a security which they had hitherto enjoyed. The equal 
justice which Lord Ripon is supposed by Yorkshire Radicals 
to have tried to establish was a privilege bestowed ona 
handful of native judges at the expense of the English com- 
munity. The most serious evil resulting from the measure 
was the controversy which it gratuitously provoked. It 
is not nece to reopen the original dispute; but it may 


be confidently said that the merits of the Ixzerr Bill and | 


the Local Government Bills ought not to be determined by 
uninstructed clamour. A phrase employed in some or all 
of the addresses is almost conclusive of their worthless 
character. Lord Ripon is commended for the truly Liberal 
nature of his policy, or, in other words, for his supposed 
subordination of official duties and of Indian interests to 
party predilections. His own extravagant professions of 
devotion to the cause of the present Ministers give a certain 
plausibility to the ill-judged imputations of his friends. Any 
mistake of judgment which may have been committed 
during his term of office would be pardonable in comparison 
with the crime of governing India according to the theories 
of a narrow English faction. 


Lord Ripon has openly encouraged the paltry agitation 
for which over-zealous admirers might otherwise have been 
held responsible. It would have been better if he had re- 
membered the old story of the prudent orator who asked 
after a burst of unusual applause what foolish remark he 
could have made. Lord Ripron’s undignified expressions of 
gratitude for party sympathy would have caused less sur- 
prise if he had not already, before he left India, been guilty 
of a graver error of the same kind. His progress through 
various provinces and cities among crowds of apparently 
enthusiastic natives was in the highest degree offensive to 
his countrymen. The shouts with which he was in some 
places welcomed, as far as they were not the result of 
artificial organization, were, as he ought to have known, 
intended to express disaffection to English supremacy. It 
may be true that the managers of the agitation caused their 
dupes to profess loyalty to the Crown; but only because 
the QuEEN’s representative was supposed to have backed the 
natives against his own countrymen. No former Viceroy 
has affected to be the representative of indigenous dis- 
content, and it may be hoped that the impropriety will not 
be repeated. A statesman of long experience and of the 
highest official rank might be expected to decline tributes of 
approval on the ground of a policy which has, with few 
exceptions, failed to command the assent of his colleagues. 
It is probable that the majority of the natives who at- 
tended his parting receptions were as incapable asa York- 
shire Caucus of understanding the measures which they 
supposed to be in some measure advantageous to them- 
selves, or at least distasteful to their English rulers; but 
the evil which may result from Lord Ripon’s promotion 
of antagonism between different races is not yet fully dis- 
closed. 

The troublesome controversies on abortive ILpert Bills are 
less important than the question whether India is to be 
governed in deference to English prejudices and party in- 
terests. The dominant democracy may, perhaps, only mis- 
manage to a certain extent domestic affairs; but, unless it 
has the wisdom and virtue to abstain from habitual inter- 
ference, it will certainly lose the Indian Empire. Truly 
Liberal principles, as defined by the Caucus, may perhaps 
require the introduction of universal suffrage into India, or 
attempt to abolish distinctions and inequalities in a com- 
munity which is divided into innumerable sections by race, 
language, religion, and caste. The danger was foreseen 
when the Crown after the Mutiny assumed the sovereignty 
which had partly or nominally belonged to the East India 
Company. Those who doubted the expediency of abolish- 
ing the double Government, though they both acknow- 
ledged its defects and knew that the change was inevitable, 
remarked that the Court of Directors, with all its short- 
comings, had no public object in its administration 
which was not exclusively Indian. The Directors had re- 
called Governors-General for ambitious designs or for con- 
tumacious defiance of their own authority, as they would 
have summarily dismissed Lord Riron when he became 
a candidate for popularity among the natives. Their judg- 
ment had often been questioned; but their worst enemies 
never dreamed of complaining that they consulted the 
wishes or prejudices of Whigs or Tories. The —— of 
evil apprehended that Secretaries of State and Viceroys, 
appointed by the Minister of the day, would think too 
much of the House of Commons; for it was then impossible 
to foresee the more perilous supremacy of the Caucus. 

In many instances political forebodings have been at last 
fulfilled, although they had long seemed to be contradicted 
by experience. It is now known that the opponents of the 
first Reform Bill were not mistaken in their belief that it 
would be the first of many constitutional changes. The 
landlords and farmers who expected to be ruined by the 
repeal of the Corn-laws had to wait for thirty or forty years 
before they were hopelessly undersold by foreign competitors 
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In both cases the promoters of a just and necessary change 
were substantially in the right; but they were mistaken 
when they ridiculed apprehensions which were only to be 
falsitied for a limited time. The apologists for the double 
Government of India were, like the Anti-Reformers and the 
Protectionists, at first apparently confuted by the practical 
results of the transfer to the Crown. The House of Com- 
mons, still representing the political insight and modera- 
tion of the middle classes, tacitly confessed for many years 
its own incompetency to regulate Indian affairs. The 
Secretary of State was assisted, and probably in some in- 
stances checked, by a @ouncil of retired Anglo-Indians ; and 
the Viceroys who were sent from England found that they 
best consulted the public interest by reposing large con- 
fiderce in the skilful administrators whom they found in 
high office. Lord Riron was the first both to rely on 
native jealousy of English privileges and to appeal to Radical 
Clubs from the judgment of official authorities and from the 
unanimous opposition of the great body of resident English- 
men. Hehas left behind him bitter feelings of discontent ; 
but he finds compensation in the applause of disaffected 
natives, and on his return he is rewarded by the approval 
of Radical Associations. It is impossible to impress on 
the members or on the managers of such bodies that 
they have no moral right to deal with questions which 
they can scarcely affect to understand. Some months ago 
a delegate from the working engineers of India who 
had been sent to England to protest against the ILBErt 
Bill was met, at the first assemblage of workmen which 
he addressed, by a cut-and-dried resolution, framed by 
the Central Caucus, to the effect that the Radical party 
disapproved of distinctions of race. One wiseacre proved 
to his own satisfaction the political capacity and moral 
excellence of the Hindocs by the statement that they 
shrank from putting the meanest animal to death. It is 
probable that such scruples may have been entertained by 
the perpetrators of the Cawnpore massacre. The Caucus 
was not aware that the practice of burning Hindoo widows 
alive would still prevail throughout India if it had not been 
suppressed by an unsympathetic English Government. Lord 
Ripon would have acquired more general popularity by 
restoring Suttee than by authorizing half-a-dozen native 
judges to sentence English offenders. If Indian govern- 
ment continues to be administered impartially and wisely, 
the merit will not belong to Lord Ripon or to the Harrogate 
Caucus. 


CARDS AT SEA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette depicts 

in vivid language one of the worst horrors of the great 
deep. Not for the first time is this particular nuisance 
introduced to the notice of the public. Judge Hucues and 
others have written about it with more or less force. But 
the letter of “ X,” to which we have already referred, brings 
home to everybody’s comprehension the real nature of the 
evil. A voyage is for most people a tedious business at the 
best. ‘ Nothing before and nothing behind but the limitless 
“ ocean” is a fair hexameter but a bad look out. We need 
not dwell upon the more ignominious side of the woes which 
maritime life inflicts upon terrestrial flesh. ‘A nasty 
“ passage in a January gale” suggests what may be left in 
the vaguest outline. The oak and triple brass which were 
round the breast of the man who made the first ship have 
not descended to the many more or less bilious persons who 
avail themselves of his meritorious invention. So much the 
more deplorable is it that artificial forms of annoyance 
should be added to those for which nature and the anatomy 
of the human frame are responsible. Among the plagues 
which infect Anglo-American steamers are a race of men 
who play the noble game of poker from the Mersey to Sandy 
Hook, and from Sandy Hook to the Mersey. Of course if 
they played it in strict seclusion they ought not to be 
molested. Every human being had a sacred and indefeasible 
right even before the American Constitution was invented 
to waste his or her own time in his or her own way. To 
question this would be to tamper with the foundations of 
everything. But the liberty which involves compulsion 
of your neighbour is, as a great philosopher would have 
said, of a spurious or mixed kind, which even the high- 

riests of “individualism ” are not bound to encourage. 
Poker may be the most exalted form of intellectual exer- 
cise in which, with his limited faculties, man is capable of 
indulging. To make life unendurable for all who do not 
play poker isa kind of missionary enterprise not part of 


the inalienable birthright of every free man whose proud 
boast to the tyrant and the oppressor is that his home 
is in the setting sun. We are well aware that the axiom 
“ Every man may do as he damn pleases ” is dependent on 
the condition that “ every man does not include a nigger or 
“a Mexican.” But it has never been held to exclude quiet 
people who have taken (and paid for) their passage from 
New York to Liverpool. Such, however, seems to be the 
construction tacitly placed upon it by certain devotees of 
poker-worship who patronize the steamers of a “ very fashion- 
“ able English line” between those two commercial centres, 
These gentlemen, if we may employ the word for once in the 
sense given it by “ every charlatan,” establish themselves in 
the smoking-room as their own peculiar keep. They garrison 
it like a fortress, and consecrate it to the solemn service of 
their favourite game. “For a day or two,” says the com- 
plainant previously cited, “the outsider was allowed his 
“ corner, but after that the mysterious and occult worship of 
“ poker admitted of no intruders.” “ Play or treat” was 
the motto, and the only other course was departure. 

It seems to us that the great Steamship Companies owe it 
to their own reputation and the public convenience to put 
down this scandalous impudence with a very strong hand 
indeed. They are making large profits out of the convey- 
ance of passengers, and they are bound in return to see that 
all on board their boats are properly treated. There is, 
perhaps, some difficulty about enforcing the law, though 
probably it would be found on examination to be more 
apparent than real. But the Companies have clearly the 
right to say that decency and civility shall be practised 
towards all their customers. What would be said if the 
directors of an English railway allowed a smoking-carriage 
to be appropriated by two men for the purposes of rouge 
et noir to the unceremonious extrusion of the general 
public? As for what this unlimited poker really means, 
there can be very little doubt about that. It is not played 
merely for amusement, but is a lucrative trade conducted on 
strict business principles. The managers of this precious 
performance are professional swindlers, who are continually 
crossing the Atlantic upon their unlawful occasions, and 
who relieve of all superfluous cash the youthful and inexpe- 
rienced amateurs who are foolish enough to play with them. 
The spider then cynically furnishes the fly with enough 
money to telegraph for funds when he reaches Liverpool, and 
turns him out of the room without more ado. Lynch law 
does not exist upon ocean steamers, and it would be highly 
reprehensible to throw a gang of card-sharpers overboard. 
Even tarring and feathering has gone out of fashion, and 
public indignation simmers in silent disgust. It cannot be 
the object of a “very fashionable English line” to deter 
respectable people from travelling by it or to assist gamblers 
in driving a dishonest trade. The captain, it seems, will not 
interfere, because he is bored by the dreariness of bis occu- 
pation, and because he dislikes quarrelling with his pas- 
sengers. There remains, therefore, nothing but an appeal 
to the Companies themselves—unless, indeed, they could be 
indicted in an English court for keeping a gambling-shop 
“on the high seas.” We shall not be suspected of any sym- 
pathy with those who are always wanting to interfere with 
other people’s amusements because they think them wrong. 
Let those who are “ pokerites” be “ pokerites” still. We 
have no more wish to say them nay than to enter upon a 
crusade against the “ quiet drunkards” whom a too active 
Chief Constable of Birmingham once endeavoured to con- 
vert by force. But even “ pokerites” must be taught tole- 
ration. If they cannot bear the sight of persons less seri- 
ously and virtuously engaged, they must confine themselves 
to their own cabins. The inexcusable insolence, to say 
nothing else, of the proceedings described by “ X” is too 
clear for argument. 


MR. TREVELYAN AT MANCHESTER. 


A SPEECH from Mr. Trevetyan usually comes as quite 
a relief after those of some of his political associates. 
Radical as he is in his affinities, there are one or two re- 
spectable Whig prejudices in the matter both of principle 
and of demeanour to which he still clings. He belongs neither 
to the truculent nor to the predatory school of democratic 
orators ; his political manners are as much superior to Mr. 
Bricut's as his political morals are to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’. 
In the speech delivered by him the other day to the Man- 
chester Reform Club he denounced nobody and threatened 
nothing—unless, indeed, it were the property of the City 
Companies ; a mild form of expropriatory indulgence, which, 
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after “ransom” speeches and the like, may be regarded 
almost as a species of Radical self-mortification. Mr. 
TREVELYAN, in fact, belongs to that more genial, and cer- 
tainly less mischievous, order of democrat in whose mind the 
growth of democracy is not necessarily associated with the 
smashing up of any other ‘ocracy or ‘archy whatever, and 
who by preference encourages his popular hearers to dwell 
rather upon the happy days that are coming for them than 
upon the bad quarters of an hour that are awaiting 
certain other people. We need not observe how entirely 
the method differs from that of Mr. Bricut and Mr. 
CuamBerLain—of Mr. Bricut, who is continually warning 
the workman to keep an eye on the landowner, who wants 
to steal his cheap loaf; of Mr. CuamBERLaIN, who cannot 
even tell the poor how to double the plums in their Ohrist- 
mas pudding without at the same time bidding them exult 
in the thought that there will soon be no more burnt 
brandy for the rich. For all that appears in Mr. TrevELyan’s 
utterances, the people may enjoy their cheap loaf no man 
hindering, and will get their double ration of plums with- 
out having to impoverish anybody else in the pursuit of 
them. His notion of an advance in national well-being 
by means of wise legislation evidently is that those who are 
now on the lower levels of prosperity may be enabled to 
raise themselves to the higher without displacing any one 
else therefrom. ‘“ Make room for me beside you” is, in 
fact, the formula which he recommends to the new electorate 
to address to those above them in the scale of material 
happiness. It may or may not represent a realizable ideal ; 
but, at any rate, it makes a far more respectable rallying 
ery than Mr. Cuamper.atn’s “ Ote-toi que je m’y mette.” 


Mr. TrEVELYAN, moreover, has an old-fashioned way 
of estimating legislation, not wholly, as is the Radical 
custom now, by an enumeration of the additional shillings 
or plums it will put into the elector’s pocket or pudding, 
but by a survey of the advantages which it will confer upon 
him considered not as an eating and drinking machine, but 
as a moral, social, governable, and self-governing animal. 
Hence, no doubt, it was that Mr. Trevetyan actually dis- 
cussed County Government Bills and Metropolitan Munici- 


pality Bills before proceeding to carve up the revenues of 
the City Companies and to promise every labourer an 
allotment of land. This innovation in respect of the arrange- 
ment of topics appears to us so well worthy of adoption by 
al) Radical speechmakers, that we hesitate to offer any dis- 
couragement in the way of criticism. One observation, 
however, upon Mr. Trevetyan’s idea of the chief blessing 
to be expected from popular government in the counties we 
cannot possibly deny ourselves. After remarking, with 
dismay, on the “ increasing demands which are made in every 
“‘ direction on the public purse,” the advocate of County 
Boards went on to say that “the only check on the immense 
“ coming danger is to give the localities increased responsi- 
“ bility, increased power of control and of taxation, so that 
“ those districts which desire to use public funds and public 
“ credit for local purposes should have the burden and risk 
“as well as the advantage.” For an argument in favour 
of popularizing county government this has, at any rate, the 
merit of absolute novelty. We have heard County Boards 
supported on many grounds of efficiency, real or so-called, in 
administration ; we have heard them advocated by sanitary 
reformers, by teetotal fanatics, by men with “ views” upon 
highways, bridges, police; but never before have we met 
with the allegetion that the several matters which these 
ms have at heart, or any of them, would be not only 

tter but more cheaply ordered under County Boards 
than they are at present. Nor, looking at the enormous 
and enormously mounting indebtedness of the great munici- 
ities in which Mr. Trevetyan’s “ one efficient check ” 
always been in full force, should we have supposed 

it possible that he could have recommended local govern- 
ment in the counties, not in the name of superior efficiency, 
but in that of more economical administration. He does 
not, indeed, go so far as to say that the consolidation of 
existing systems of popular “control” will have the same 
effect as their introduction. A municipality for London 
is at any rate not advocated by him on express grounds 
of economy. He maintains that London wants it for its 
own sake, and suggests that London would have had it long 
ago but for her inadequate representation—only twenty- 
two members, “of whom no less than four are returned by 
“ the City of London,” when she has a right to seventy. 
Surely this theory of the importance of representative ma- 
chinery verges on the superstitious. We fail to seehow the 
deficient Parliamentary power of London could have reduced 


Londonerstosilence. Nobody can be more inadequately repre- 
sented, so far as its “ members” go, than a baby in arms; yet 
it usually manages to make its wishes tolerably well known. 
London, even taking its meagre equipment of twenty-two 
representatives as equivalent to infantile powerlessness, is 
nevertheless a good-sized and pretty strong-lunged baby ; and 
a grave doubt as to whether Londoners really want what 
they are assumed to want in this matter is suggested by the 
fact that they have never, with any respectable volume of 
voice, cried out for it. Hardly anybody has been squalling 
except Mr. Firtn Borromiey Fiera. 

By this time, however, Mr. Trevetyan’s hearers must 
have been growing anxious to get to what many of them 
doubtless regarded as the only form of “ business”—the 
question of what is to be done with other people’s pro- 
perty. On this point, however, their guest, as we have 
already hinted, was disappointing. He was not prepared, 
it seemed, to cut up anybody but the City Companies, 
which have long ceased to be regarded as affording any 
sport to the true Radical chasseur. We may, therefore, 
dispose of this part of Mr. Treveryan’s speech with a 
mere protest against an abuse of language of which Mr. 
TREVELYAN is too honest a political disputant to have been. 
intentionally guilty, and ought to have been too accurate a 
speaker not to have kept clear. May we suggest to him 
that corporate property is not the same thing as “ public 
“ property,” any more than a corporation is the same thing 
as a community, and that when he uses the terms as conver- 
tible he is simply begging the question which he undertakes . 
to discuss? Tne “ broad principle of the Liberal party” Mr. 
TREVELYAN takes, he says, to be this:—‘ That all public 
“funds and endowments are in their essence public pro- 
“ perty.” For our own part we take this to be the still 
broader principle known to logicians as the Principle of 
Identity—namely, that what is public property is public 
property. Formally, the proposition is irrefragable, if 
unfruitful ; materially, or rather in relation to its parti- 
cular subject-matter, it is a fallacy disguised as a truism, 
Corporate funds and endowments, which was what Mr, 
TREVELYAN really meant, are not “in their essence publi¢ 
“ property,” any more than are the funds to which an 
individual may have succeeded by inheritance from his 
father, or the endowment which his maiden aunt may 
have piously founded for him in her will. It is true 
that the Legislature has, wisely or unwisely, dealt with cor- 
porate funds and endowments in a manner which it has 
never yet applied to the property of individuals; but that 
no more makes them public property than the fact that a 
Railway Company may hereafter take a landowner’s field 
under its compulsory powers converts that field into a 
common. Nothing but mischief can arise from allowing 
the inaccuracy of language which Mr. TREVELYAN has thus 
sanctioned to pass unchallenged. And we are the more 
anxious to correct the slip which he has thus made because 
it is the only alloy to the satisfaction with which we should 
otherwise contrast the “land” policy of one Radical with 
that of another. We know what the Presipent of the 
Boarp of Trape thinks should be done with or to the landed 
proprietor in order that the just aspirations of the people 
may be satisfied ; and that, however he may now minimize 
this mysterious operation, it remains something formidable 
enough to be described by the phrase which the brigand— 
who, is after all only a Socialist incompris—applies to the 
process of redeeming his captives. But while that is the 
programme of the Presipent of the Boarp of Trapg, what 
is the programme of the CuanceLtor of the Ducny of 
Lancaster? Simply the cheapening of land transfer: 
That is all that, according to him, is required. Only 
cut down the lawyers’ bills, and every labourer will 
be able to have an allotment, and perhaps a pig; while . 
more will be done “ for the comfort and relief of embar- 
“ rassed landed gentlemen than any five-shilling duty on 
“corn” can do for them. We can only say—Prodigious ! 
If this will be really the result of cheapening land transfer, 
more power to Mr. Trevetyan’s legislative elbow. His . 
plan isso much more honest than his colleague’s that we 
only hope he may succeed in making it more popular. Only 
when it comes to that we cannot help recollecting that, . 
reform as he may, Mr. Trevetyan’s scheme will never 
make land transfer so cheap—for the transferee—as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE REVOLVER. 


EN we last called attention to the promiscuous 
revolver-shooting which is becoming such an agree- 
able “ feature ” in English life, we were necessarily ignorant 
of the cases to be tried at the Central Criminal Court last 
week. Had we been aware of them, we might have con- 
siderably strengthened our remarks, For two of them 
illustrate in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired 
the growth of the passion for human targets. The instances 
are dissimilar, but “ converge,” as GeorcE Exior would say, 
to a common result, and are worth on that account a little 
consideration. Louis Darcy, described as a “ pocket- 
“ bookmaker,” was indicted for shooting at W1Lt1am Rocers 
with intent to murder him. It must be admitted that 
Darcy's firing was not entirely spontaneous and unprovoked. 
There had been some sort of a quarrel, in the course of 
which he was struck. At this outrage the blood of the 
Darcys boiled, and if he had only struck back again, there 
would, of course, have been no more to say. He, however, 
pulled out a nickel-plated revolver of the kind known as 
“ the British bulldog.” Rocrrs wisely “ scuttled,” pursued 
by a bullet from the nickel-plated revolver of the kind 
known as the British bulldog, which fortunately missed 
him. Darcy thus had another chance of recovering him- 
self, and behaving more like a British bulldog than his 
revolver. He rejected the opportunity, and fired again, 
this time wounding Rocers in the arm. Eighteen months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour has rewarded his exploit— 
an exemplary punishment, which we have ourselves sug- 
ted for such culprits, and which it is therefore not 
r us to find fault with, Monracu Leacu, convicted at 
the same sessions, acted without the excuse or palliation 
that he was engaged in a street row, where no re- 
spectable people had any business to be. This lad (he 
was only sixteen) robbed his master, a pawnbroker. The 
wnbroker sent for a policeman, who searched Leacn’s 
x, and there found the purse which had been stolen. 
This was too much for the feelings of Leacn, who whipped 
out the inseparable revolver, and fired at the constable 
from behind. This he did twice, and the constable’s life 
‘was only saved by another assistant, who struck Leacu’s 
arm up at the right moment. Lzacn was sentenced to 
penal servitude for fifteen years, which, in all the cireum- 
stances, he certainly deserved. It is impossible to regard 
with indifference these repeated proofs that every kind of 
criminal, and roughs who are ready to commit crimes on 
the very slightest provocation, carry about with them, to 
adapt a famous phrase, the potentiality of murder. That 
they also run the risk of being hanged is true, but not suffi- 
cient to reassure the public. These light-hearted and light- 
fingered sportsmen reckon on avoiding in the first place 
capture, and in the second place the necessity for actually 
taking life. Unhappily they can count with less safety on 
the latter than the former contingency. 


Baron Hupp.eston improved the occasion of trying these 
prisoners by some general remarks upon the subject of re- 
volvers. He thought that the habit of using them, which 
he considered to have been “ imported from the other side 
“of the Atlantic,” might be put down, as the free employ- 
ment of the knife was, by judicial severity. We have no 
doubt that Baron Hupp.eston is right. But we think it 
not improbable that the Legislature will be compelled to 
interfere. It is always unpleasant to speak of flogging, 
But it stopped garotting, and it would stop revolvering. 
The present restriction of the punishment to the single 
offence of robbery with violence cannot be logically justified. 
Historically it is explained by the determination of Par- 
liament, which proved completely successful, to suppress the 
practice of strangling people as a preliminary to picking their 
pockets. The cat is usefully retained for the more general 
purpose, included within the purview of the Act, of in- 
timidating the ruffians who simultaneously assault and 
rob. There is no reason in the nature of things why it 
should be confined within this narrow limit. It is the 
brutality, and not the dishonesty, which corporal chastise- 
ment is intended to discourage. Just as we think that 
flogging would be a most inappropriate punishment for 
forgery, so we cannot but regard it as well fitted for ap- 
plication to any form of savage ferocity. It deters those 
very unpleasant and rather numerous members of the 
community who are only to be reached through the medium 
of their skins. Revolvers are cheap. They are easy to 
carry and tempting to use. Thus the law has to struggle 


against great natural difficulties and requires extraordinary 
assistance. Those who maim others with firearms may 
well be called upon to suffer some portion of the pain 
which they inflict or of which they intend the infliction. 
Society cannot afford always to fight new enemies under old 
conditions. The dynamiters have proved the soundness of 
the policy which made the Treason Felony Act a supplement 
and not a substitute to the old Statute of Treasons, so that 
whenever necessary traitors might still be indicted for the 
capital offence. Revolvers were not considered particularly 
dangerous when the cat was introduced, and no provision 
was made for bringing shooting within its sweep. Perhaps 
a member of the Government will have to be slightly 
wounded before anything is done. “Even Sodor and Man 
“ would be better than nothing,” said Sypvey Samira when 
he was arguing that the doors of railway carriages would 
never be left unlocked until a bishop was burnt. We will 
not suggest a lay equivalent for the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. But even if the Parliamentary groom-in-waiting is 
unscratched, we must not be revolvered out of our civiliza- 
tion. 


FUNK IN DISGUISE. 


« ND, sir,” said the visitor from shore, “what do you 

“think of the Magenta?” The lieutenant looked 
across Cherbourg Harbour at that imposing ironclad, and 
answered :—“ What do I think of the Magenta? Why, 
“ I'd take her in a wooden frigate”; and the visitor felt 
sure that the naval man would at least have tried. The 
anecdote is not a very remarkable one in itself, but it is 
worth quoting at this moment because it shows what so 
many are neither feeling nor seeing, but what we should do 
well to say and feel. There are at present far too many 
signs of flurry and of the muddle of head which is born of 
flurry on all sides. Far too much is being said about the 
ironclads we either have or may have to fight, their strength 
and invincibility. There seems to be a kind of understand- 
ing that whenever we have to deal with superior numbers 
or heavier plates the game is up. The offenders in the 
matter are not the officers or men of the army and navy. 
They sometimes talk in this tone when the united services 
meet to discuss scientific questions ; but as soon as it comes 
to actual fighting things are still done in the old style. The 
fighting man, too, is not likely to fight any the worse for 
having estimated his enemy carefully beforehand. If 
we want to find examples of the rather abject way of 
looking at things, we must seek for it outside of the 
services. With a little care in searching, it is to be 
found in unexpected quarters. The press, which is bound 
to say all things for all men, naturally speaks for the 
patriots who, being in a funk themselves, wish to com- 
municate the honourable sentiment to everybody else. In 
the mouths of these persons declarations of inability to 
fight are natural enough. At times they are made under 
circumstances which give them a flavour of the comic. 
What, for instance, can be more delightful than to find the 
Pall Mali Gazette beseeching its “bellowing ” brethren of 
the press to keep cool, and not clamour for war till they 
are quite sure of being able to fight? We have heard 
bellowings from the press, it is true, but they seemed to 
come from a quarter which should be sacred from the Pall 
Mall's criticism. Whatwe are concerned with is a certain 
tone taken by some of us in speaking of the fighting 
forces, particularly of the navy, and which happens to be 
exceptionally well illustrated in the course of the article 
referred to. 

Last Tuesday the 7'imes published a telegram from a Cor- 
respondent in China, which may be quoted at length as a 
good example of the sort of thing an Englishman in his 
senses ought not to write. ‘“ Lord Norruproox’s and Sir 
“ Tuomas Brassey's speeches,” it runs, “ made in November 
“last have been read with wonder here (i.e. at Pekin), 
“ being quite erroneous. The English squadron is a sham, 
“ especially in guns, and Admiral Courset’s ships could 
“ sink Admiral Dowe.’s without being hit.” Now as a 
mere piece of newspaper morality this is very bad form. 
A Correspondent’s business is to report facts, and not merely 
repeat the random statements of people who may be, and 
probably are, perfectly incompetent to judge of the merits 
of the things they are talking about. The message—the 
wire, as it is called in business and newspaper English—is 
bad enough, but the comments of the Pall Mall Gazette are 
worse. In the course of the sermon to its “ bellowing” 
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brethren, this journal quotes the T7imes’ telegram as sig- 
nificant, and as showing why this country should be pass- 
ing modest in word and action. It is a proof of nothing 
but the unwise haste of the Correspondeat and the weak 
good nature of the Zimes which did not suppress his 
message as otiose or worse. The Pall Mall, since it gained 
a reputation as an authority on the navy by the easy method 
of repeating what some others had been saying for years, 
has taken the service under its protection. The inevitable 
result is that the navy stands in great need of being de- 
fended against the assistance of its friend. The “bellowing” 
journalist is the modern representative of the poets who, 
according to Don Quixore, never knew what to leave in 
their ink-bottle. They cannot say a thing is dirty without 
adding that it is as black as soot. The navy, thanks mainly 
to the wise and virtuous management of our Liberal friends, 
is dirty, but it is not as black as soot. It is not so strong 
as it should be ; but it is not absolutely powerless. To say 
that Admiral Dowett’s squadron could be sunk without 
coming within striking distance, as far as its own guns are 
concerned, of Admiral Courser’s ships is mischievous 
rubbish, and emphatically the sort of thing which makes for 
the enemy. The case against the Admiralty has all along 
been that they have allowed the building of new ships to fall 
so low that within a very few years we may find ourselves 
outnumbered. It is not asserted that we are hopelessly 
inferior to any particular enemy for the moment. On the 
contrary, there is no single navy, indeed there are no two 
navies, which would be a match for our fleet if war were to 
break out within a month. If the tone taken by the Times’ 
Correspondent and the Pall Mall Gazette is false as regards 
the general state of the navy, it is still more false when 
Admiral Dowett’s squadron is concerned. The Agamemnon 
is not a perfect ship—far from it; but she has got far 
enough to show that she can go the rest of her road. Now, 
the Agamemnon, which must by this time have steamed at 
least a very large part of her way to China, is a more 
powerful ship than any in Admiral Covurser’s fleet. But, 

utting the Agamemnon aside, there are vessels in Admiral 
Doulat's squadron which we venture to think would not 
be sunk by anything afloat without at least making a 
very respectable score first. His flag-ship is a box frigate 


of a good type, carrying ten guns of no contemptible size. 


Such a vessel may meet enemies more powerful in size 
and armament than herself—which, for the rest, has 
been the common fate of English war ships—but she 
will assuredly not meet anything capable of swallow- 
ing her “at a mouth” after the manner of the lion 
seen by Ropiyson Crusoz on an exciting occasion. This 
trick of howling that we have nothing, and can do 
nothing, has been tried too often, and journalists who 
honestly wish to serve the navy, and are not merely intent 
on pufling their own wares, would do well to give it over. 
It is for one thing so capable of being effectually turned 
against those who really wish to strengthen the navy. 


When the country is told that it has not got a ship ora gun, | 


it may be scared for a moment, and a newspaper success 
may be made out of the feat. Unfortunately, it is always 
within the power of the Admiralty to prove at once that 
there are several ships and a good handful of guns. Then 
the majority of maakind, having caught their reformer out 
in—an exaggeration, conclude after their wise fashion that 
there is not a word of truth in his story, and dismiss the 
whole subject. Meanwhile the people who have some respect 
for good English and accurate statements, and who there- 
fore confine themselves to saying that we have not ships 
enough, and that our guns are not good enough, are dis- 
missed with the noisy gang. 

There is an old school-text which tells how a certain 
Spartan undertook to make up for the shortness of his 
sword by taking a step nearer hisenemy. That was a view 
of what was becoming altogether in keeping with that of 
the lieutenant in the Channel Squadron. We recommend 
it to the attention not of the navy or army, which need 
no one to show them the way, but of our nervous friends 
in the press, whether they be bellowing themselves, or cnly 
lecturing such as bellow. Our sword is all too short. At 
sea we have just enough chips for the immediate work, 
and the powers which rule at Woolwich have left them to 
be armed with a second-rate gun. On land we have an 
army which is thrown out of gear by a sudden call, At 
this moment almost every man of the standing force who 
is fit to take part in a campaign is either on active service 
or under orders to embark. We are calling out a great 
part of the Reserve, and may soon have to call out all. 


All this is scandalous enough; and perhaps we may see 
before long whether something may not be done to bring 
home the responsibility for it to the proper quarter. There 
has been pottering and red-tape in Whitehall and in Down- 
ing Street, and it has borne its natural fruits. But, after 
all, as Mr. GoscuEen would not say, there is some navy 
and some army. They have shown within the last few 
days that they can still fight, and behind them there 
are some hundreds of thousands of Englishmen made of 
exactly the same flesh and blood. 


COMMON LANDS, 


: in proposed Bill for the restitution of certain common 
lands inclosed within fifty years assumes in its title the 


existence of the injustice which it purports to redress. Sir 


CuarLes with curious unconsciousness describes as 
flippant a criticism of his half-serious apology for Mr. Jesse 
CoL.inGs’s measure. Ought not, asked Sir Cuartes Dike, 
property wrongfully acquired to be restored to its lawful 
owners? He is of course aware that neither the wrong 
nor the lawful ownership which he suggests is admitted 
by his opponents. There is a strong presumption in 
favour of an owner who can only be dispossessed by an 
Act of Parliament passed for the purpose. There must be 
a legal remedy for an infringement of legal right. Any 
other alteration of actual ownership is to be regarded with 
suspicion. When property is for public reasons created, 
abolished, or transferred by Parliament, compensation for 
loss is always provided. It may be added that, except by 
some oversight, private legislation is never allowed to con- 
flict with the provisions of public statutes, Mr. CoLiines 
violates all precedent when he proposes to overrule in 
special cases the statutable limitation which has been deli- 
berately established as a bar to adverse claims. He appa. 
rently considers that Parliament ought to deal with private 
property as a matter of favour. According to the latest 
version of his scheme, inclosures which he considers to have 
been originally wrongful are to be protected if they have 
been made by petty squatters. Lords of manors and large 
landowners are to be subject to the rigour, not of the law, 
but of Parliamentary caprice. Sir Cuartes Ditke removed 
an ambiguity in Mr. CoLiines’s proposals, or in his own 
intentions, by the statement that awards founded on Inclo- 
sure Acts are not to be reopened. He gave no sufficient 
explanation of the substitution in recent cases where there 
has been encroachment, of legislative procedure for 
the action of courts of law. If indeed possession for thirty 
or forty years is not to quiet adverse pretensions, litigious 
claimants must have recourse to the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment; but the limit of fifty years would be arbitrary ; and 
the disturbance of long-continued possession would be 
intolerably oppressive. 

In one passage of his speech, which may perhaps not have 
been accurately reported, Sir Cuartes DILke seemed to 
complain, not of illegal encroachments, but of inclosures 
effected not by Act of Parliament but on the ground of 
existing rights. In all but a few exceptional cases waste 
lands belong exclusively to the lords and the tenants of 
manors; and perhaps if the joint owners could have 
unanimously agreed to a division there might have been no 
absolute need of the intervention of Parliament. The soil, 
with any minerals which it might contain, the timber, if 
any, and the right of shooting belonged, as a rule, to the 
lord. The freeholders and other tenants of the manor had 
ordinarily, in addition to rights of turbary and similar pri- 
vileges, pasturage for their live stock, limited in the majority 
of cases to animals levant and couchant on their own 
private lands. An alleged right of the lords to inclose 
part of the wastes, on condition of leaving sufficient 
pasture to the commoners, may sometimes have been unjustly 
exercised ; but the disputes to which such claims gave rise 
were among the reasons which rendered Inclosure Bills 
necessary or usual. According to Mr. Broprick, seven or 
eight millions of acres have been thus inclosed within the 
last century. The result has been a great increase in 
value and produce, even where inclosed lands have not 
been broken up for purposes of cultivation. There still re- 
main in some parts of the country large tracts of common 
land which would even as sheepwalks be much more useful 
than at present if they belonged to separate qwners, In 
some instances the lords of manors and the commoners 
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have been unable to present a preliminary agreement to 
the Inclosure Commissioners, to whom the duty of ex- 
amining such cases has been long since transferred. 
Other inclosures have of later years been defeated by the 
refusal of Parliament to the annual Inclosure Bill, 
which is necessary to ratify the schemes of the Commissioners. 
The consequence is that large sheep farmers drive away 
from the best pastures their neighbours who are unable to 
maintain a staff of shepherds. Even at the present day Mr. 
CHAMBERLALN’s ideal system of common ownership produces, 
as in primeval times, a reign of violence and wrong. 

It may be admitted that the application of legal prin- 
ciples to inclosures has in one respect sometimes resulted 
in injustice. The doctrine that rights of common were 
appurtenant to the tenure of lands within the manor ex- 
cluded from a share in the apportionment of enclosed 
wastes neighbouring cottagers who had practically derived 
a benefit from their position on the edge of the com- 
mon. In many instances they succeeded in becoming 
squatters and eventually petty freeholders; but where 
legal rights had been more vigilantly guarded, they could 
prefer no valid claim to allotments at the time of inclo- 
sure. It is improbable that many claimants of this de- 
scription can have been deprived of their interests within 
the last twelve or twenty years. It was remarked on 
a former occasion that little, if any, land can have been 
wrongfully appropriated since the beginning of the modern 
agitation for the prevention of enclosures. Sir CHARLES 
Dirke’s boast of the meritorious action of the Commons 


_ Preservation Society is quite compatible with the sugges- 


tion that the encroachments which he denounces must, 


. even if they had been irregular, have now become valid by 


lapse of time. It would be a strange proceeding to disturb 
by legislative intervention rights which were for the most 
-part originally legal, and which in almost all cases have re- 
coived the sanction of prolonged enjoyment. Mr. Coiiines 
would seldom be able to identify his clients as former 
sufferers, not by encroachment on their legal rights, but by 
the operation of laws which have since become obnoxious 
to modern censure. He will also find it difficult to fix 
upon the supposed wrongdoers who may have profited by 
the Parliamentary rules of allotment. The lord of the 
manor may perhaps have acquired a tenth or twelfth part 


of the inclosed wastes, and he may or may not have been 


entitled to additional allotments asa freeholder. If cottagers 
are to be compensated, all the holders of inclosed lands must 
contribute their share. If Mr. Coizines agrees with Sir 
Cuartes Ditke that Parliamentary titles are not to be 
reopened, his Bill will be almost wholly inoperative. 


The laudable sympathies of the Commons Preservation 
Society have been divided between the cottagers on the 


outskirts of wastes and the inhabitants of urban districts — 


who have need of common lands for purposes of recreation. 
The two classes are entirely distinct. A labourer never 
takes a walk for amusement ; and, on the other hand, a 
town-bred holiday-maker has no interest in cows, or asses, 
‘or geese, which may have found a scanty pasture on a 
common. It is possible that both classes may have suffered 
from the vexatious appropriation by adjoining owners of 
roadside greens ; but even in such cases it would be neces- 
sary to examine the legal title of the alleged trespassers. 
The interest of London in the suburban commons, though 
perfectly genuine and legitimate, has only been dis- 
covered within a few years, and its legal ground is for 
The accident by which lords of 
Manors and commoners have required the arbitration 


.. of Parliament had a wholly unforeseen consequence when 
-both parties to the reference found themselves displaced 


by strangers. In the matter of inclosures the doubtful 
“limits between might and right were more than ordinarily 


. confused. As Parliament could at its pleasure refuse sanc- 


tion to an inclosure, it could also regard itself either 


_ a8 a judicial body, or as an interested party, or trustee 


for the public. The owner of a locked gate can, if 
‘he thinks fit, refuse to allow passage, or charge a toll 
‘for permission. 
its indispensable consent from all proposed inclosures. 
In some instances, and especially in the important case 


~of Epping Forest, obscure and dormant claims of the 


For several years Parliament withheld | 


Crown were revived for the purpose of ousting private 


possessors of land. There is no doubt that the preserva- 
-tion of commons in the neighbourhood of London and 
other large towns is in a high degree beneficial. The 
‘lords of manors and others who have a pecuniary inte- 
‘rest in the property have been compelled to acquiesce 


in a policy which they cannot be cordially to 
approve. ere is no longer the smallest risk of e1:roach- 
ment on commons by private persons; and the recent 
agitation on the subject has been prompted by other 
motives than a regard for legal right. Noisy demagogues 
have demanded the restoration of stolen lands to their legi- 
timate owners for the obvious purpose of conveying a false 
impression to the new voters in rural districts. Responsible 
politicians like Sir Cuartes Ditxe, while they profess 
respect for Parliamentary titles, may not think it necessary 
to protest against the language of allies who have apparently 
no intention of confining their demands within any similar 
limits. 


PRIMITIVE MAN IN PARIS. 


Ay other distinguished and notorious people, Primitive 
Man has lately been engaged by M. Paut Nicoie 
(L’Homme il y a deux cent mille ans. Dentu) in a kind of 
interview. A thirst for easy science has recently, it is said, 
been felt in France, to the prejudice of novelists, whose 
works are at a discount. Science can scarcely be easier 
than in the examples illustrated with cuts which M. 
Nicote offers to a race eager for information. The 
bourgeois as he plays dominos, or imbibes the modest bock, 
wants to know, let us say, what was being done in and near 
Paris about 260,000 years ago, for we need not be particular 
to a few myriads of years. Very well, the site of Paris was 
then chiefly a lake, with wild fig-trees and Judas-trees 
growing in the neighbourhood ; also, if we may trust the 
pictures, pollard willows. It is really very much to the 
credit of Primitive Man that, according to these spirited 
designs, his wild woodland streams were uncommonly like 
the banks of the Cherwell, in the region frivolously known 
as “ Mesopotamia.” That Primitive Man pollarded his 
willows speaks highly for his culture, especially as he pro- 
bably had to bite off the branches before he acquired the 
habit of jagging away at them with a bit of flint no sharper 
than an ordinary domestic carving-knife. However, for 
biting he possessed, our author tells us, great advantages. 
A lady named Ja Naulette seems to have been unusually 
noted for her jaw. “On frémit en songeant 4 la morsure 
de la michoire de la Naulette,” says the author, and the 
artist shows us an excessively robust beauty in the act of 
biting Primitive Man. The victim seems to be saying, 
“ My dear Naulette, what are you thinking of?” His 
position is that of one who, though primitive, is still a 
gentleman, for he makes no resistance, and merely looks 
surprised, as well he may. Perhaps, from his attitude of 
non-resistance, we should gather that he is a Primitive 
Methodist. It has occurred to us since writing these lines 
that perhaps la Naulette is not the name of a woman, 
but of a place. However, our author quotes a learned 
opinion that “la michoire de la Naulette appartenait a 
“ Yune d’elles ”—to one, we may say, of “ces dames.” The 
ingenious critic who discovered that the chins of Mr. 
Burne Jones's ladies came from their great eating of beef 
may now alter his Gallic mind and hold them to be derived 
from the contemporaries of la Naulette. 

While early man in Paris lived, as we have said, ina 
country strongly resembling the banks of Cherwell above 
Oxford, he enjoyed the society of hippopotami and similar 
bulky water beasts. Thus we are shown Primitive Man 
with a thick stick and nothing else on looking as if he 
had just emerged from the bathing-place called “ Parson’s 
* Pleasure.” “ N’est-il point vraiment hideux?” saysourauthor 
disparagingly ; but we really cannot agree with him. Though 
certainly not a cultivated or intellectual looking person, 
Primitive Man is by no means so hairy as Mr. Grant ALLEN 
had induced us to believe. He has the air ofa man who might 
be a very good Four in the middle of a rather heavy Eight. 
A hippopotamus is swimming to the neat gravel path by 
the river-side, a lion is trotting up to look at him, and a 
couple of hundred yards off an elephant is trumpeting. 
Primitive Man, his walking-stick in hand, is making up his 
mind to sell his life dearly. In yet another spirited design, 
we see him confronting an elephant, bigger than Jumbo, 
“ sur les buttes Montmartre.” Afraid? Nothe. With a 
stick armed with a stone point in his hand, he stands 
on guard, and, though the elephant is distinctly tle 
favourite, popular sentiment is all on the side of the 
little one. Other sketches, no less plausible, show us 
Primitive Man really and truly “up a tree,” besieged by 
bears, or fighting his fellows in a rather rough-and-tumble 
fashion. M. Nicone does not think Primitive Man had any 
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religion ; but, as his remarks on this topic display but little 
know] of sav: creeds, Primitive Man may have 
adored the Infinite in the Miillerian sense of that term. 
As to his political history, we only learn that “France was 
“ then attached to England,” so he was probably subject to 
our country, Why he should be represented as white in 
complexion we know not; any more than we can quite 
ascertain how he pollarded his willows. 


THE BEAUTIES OF HALF-MEASURES,. 


ig omy are few more amusing spectacles in this world 
than the courage of a timid man. The worm that is 
trodden on will turn, and Sir AnprREw AGuECHEEK might 
no doubt under sufficient provocation have been got to draw. 
All created animals except Egyptian soldiers have been 
known to fight once ina way. It is, therefore, not alto- 
gether surprising to find that Lord Granvittz has put his 
foot down at last, and it is even possible to believe that he 
has enjoyed the approval of Lord Drrsy in so doing. The 
evidence for this remarkable event is contained in the latest 
White Book published at Berlin. “Old Servants” of the 
Secretary of Srare for Foreigy Arrarrs and the leading 
journal have been terribly shocked at this last outrage on 
the part of Prince Bismarck. They seem to think he is 
really getting too bad, and that it is time somebody was 
standing up for Lord Granvitte. This sudden sympathy is 
curiously ill-timed. The Secretary is apparently rather 
less in need of help than he has been for some time past. 
While earlier numbers of the White Book were coming out 
he did seem in sad need of encouragement. ‘They all 
showed him and his colleague of the Colonial Office in the 
undignified position of men who ran away after swearing 
to fight. This fascicule of the big folio now appearing 
to the greater honour of the German Foreign Office tells 
another tale. In its pages Lord GRANVILLE appears in 
a triumphant attitude. He is shown not only to have 
said No to the CHANncELLOR, but to have stuck to it. To 
be sure, we shall do well to wait a little before betting 
on our champion’s staying power. More folio pages of 
White Book may be coming, and it is at least possible they 
may simply tell the old story of Angra Pequeiia over again. 
Prince Bismarck is by way of being a humorist, and is 
quite capable of keeping a very choice piece of diplomatic 
correspondence showing how a rival bungled hanging over 
the unlucky man’s head for a week or two. If we suddenly 
learn that Lord Granvitte has knocked under again in 
New Guinea, the collapse ought to surprise nobody. The 
courage of the timid man, besides being tardy, is commonly 
unstable. He fights late, he fights on the spur of the 
moment, and not till he has allowed the other man to get 
all the advantage of ground and light. When the fight has 
be ;un, he is apt to realize all this and bolt at once. Mean- 
while, perhaps the less we talk about the discourtesy of 
Pri ce Bismarck the better. In publishing these papers he 
is only following the example of English statesmen. We 
bave—or rather the very good and wise among us have— 
always sung the praises of publicity in international affairs. 
We carried the practice of publishing diplomatic Blue Books 
to such an extent here that,on Lord Dersy’s own showing, 
it became almost impossible to keep up confidential rela- 
tions with some foreign Powers. Englishmen, in decency, 
had better not whimper when our own example and practice 
are turned against us, and ought to keep their blame for 
the public men who gave Prince Bismarck his chance. If 
his words are rude, perhaps it might be a good time to 
imitate one or two of the statesmen who contrived not to 
leave England without a friend in the world, and with diffi- 
culties on her hands in three continents, but who were wont 
to answer as they were spoken to, and back their words up 
by action. 

Putting aside a mass of details interesting enough in 
themselves, but which are not much to the present purpose, 
the last White Book shows for the fiftieth time that people 
who peddle with half-measures discover at no distant date 
that they have to face their difficulty after all, and with 
diminished powers of overcoming it. When the Ministry 
was first asked to take New Guinea in hand, it might either 
have refused for good and all, or done as it was begged to 
do. Either course would have been clear and intelligible ; 
but, as each had the inconvenience of calling for the exercise 
of some courage on the part of Ministers, neither was chosen. 
After the fashion of Ministers, foreign and colonial, who be- 


Derpy and GRANVILLE sought out a middle path. They would 
not take New Guinea, nor allow Queensland to take it ; but 
they did say it would be an unfriendly act on the part of 
anybody else to interfere. This formula left England without 
effectual power in the island, and was a Pocram’s defiance. 
Under any circumstances this would have been as feeble a 
line of action as could well have been chosen, and when, as. 
Lord GRaNvVILLE must be supposed to know, there was one- 
Power at least very ready to do us any unfriendly act, it 
was dangerous into the bargain. The White Book shows 
what came of this application of the principles of Mr. 
Facing Bothways to foreign afiairs. Even Lord Dersy 
and Lord GRaNvVILLE soon found that the policy of standing 
still in hope nobody else would move must be given up. 
Within a month or so of their confident assertion that 
nobody meant to interfere with New Guinea they had found 
out their mistake. Then at last they did a part of what might 
have been done sooner. They approved of an annexation 
on the southern coast, and thereby did not do enough to 
satisfy the Australians, but did succeed in offending 
Germany. If at the beginning of the colonial agitation we 
had formally annexed the whole island, we could have done- 
no more. The German Empire had no rights in New 
Guinea. It had only aspirations and aims. By seizing 
the island we should have offended Prince Bismarck no 
doubt, but the game would at least have been worth the 
candle. As it is we have quarrelled with the CHANCELLOR 
and have not got the island. We would not touch New 
Guinea while Germany had as yet made no steps to es- 
tablish settlements in it, and while we might have had 
it all without giving her the slightest plausible ground 
of complaint. When German agents were actually occu- 
pying parts of the coast, we have been compelled to extend 
our annexations into regions we had promised or half 
promised not to touch, and which were at least on the point 
of being annexed by our friends the enemy. The net 
result is that we have taken too little to satisfy the 
Australians, not enough for safety, and too much for the 
good humour of Prince Bismarck. Of course it is all his . 
cussedness in the opinion of some ; but there are others who 
persist in thinking that an English Minister for Foreign 
Affairs might have taken that same unpleasant quality into. 
calculation. When people in private life take it for granted 
that things will happen to suit their convenience, they are 
familiarly described by a certain word in four letters. After 
reading one of Prince Bismarckx’s White Books, one thinks 
the word, though one must not say it, in connexion with 
more than one august official name. 


It seems that Massowa was the objective of the Italian. 
expedition after all. Admiral Carmi has the town, and the 
Negus has not. The Egyptian officials protested, a thing 
much more to their taste than fighting ; and then the new- 
comers took quiet possession. Everything has gone on very 
smoothly, and looks simple enough on the surface. Never- 
theless, none of the many puzzling events of recent times 
have been more difficult to understand on the evidence as 
yet published. It is easy enough for whoever remembers. 


‘the level of average wisdom of mankind to understand that 


the Italians may think it worth while to have a barren 
settlement on a sea which leads from nothing of theirs and 
to nothing of theirs. So much is intelligible; but when we 
come to, inquire why they were allowed to go to the Red 
Sea, and what good they are supposed to be about to do 
there, we get among uncertainties, and mere matters of 
guessing. We do not even know whether they have gone 
there as our allies, though, as they could not go without our 
consent, it is to be presumed that their intentions are 
friendly. It is at least a pleasant break in the general 
gloom to find that the Italian papers do not know how to 
be civil enough to this country. A year ago or so the same 
organs of opinion could not find words sufficiently strong 
to describe our vices and general degradation. The praise 
and blame of journalists of this kind are so indifferent that 
there is no need to pardon either; but perhaps we should 
do well to make the most of this politeness. We have failed 
to secure the friendship of France, and have quarrelled 
openly with Germany; but the wisdom of Mr. GLapsTonE 
and the diplomacy of Lord Granvitte have found a com- 
pensation in an understanding—that is the safest word— 
with at least one Power which is called great. So much 
would seem to be made highly probable if it is not proved. 
by the occupation of Massowa. 
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THE LESSONS OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Hi Fhe was a country more educated than ours, nor 
more examined. And what is learned by the multitude 
of patients? If we may judge by the endless stories of the 
grotesque ignorance of pupils, very little is being learned 
indeed ; or perhaps it would be fairer to say many pupils 
learn very little. In ordinary every-day life, nay even 


‘among men connected with literature, we meet people who 


talk of “the Pope, Czsar Borers,” who cannot correct a 
misprint in the simplest quotation, and who certainly could 
not name VourarrE, nor TinToret, nor by their 
family names. No one is much the wore, perhaps, for this 
general and genial ignorance. Nor will the pupils who 
alleviate the toils of examiners by making the most dreadful 
blunders prove worse citizens than they would be if they 
knew the causes of day and night and of the seasons. 
The people of the Cyclades believe that the Sun, when 
he reaches home in the evening, expects to find forty 
loaves ready for supper ; and, if he does not get them, he 
devours his mother and his able-bodied relations. When 
he looks blood-red in the morning it is because he has per- 
formed this cannibal feat overnight. Now this explanation 
of some of the phenomena of night and day, though almost 
certainly incorrect, has at least a superficial plausibility, and 
coast contents the ingenuous natives of the Cyclades. 

ould they be any the better or wiser or wealthier if they 
thought, like a pupil recently examined, that “ the earth’s 
“axis is a pole put through the centre of the sun, 
“ which turns it round”? Nothing can be less plausible, 
even superficially, than this, compared to which the 
Cycladean view is worthy of a Newroy. Thousands of 
boys and girls must be learning just enough to misplace 
“ poles” and “ axes,” to mix up a few scraps of scientific 
jargon, and to conclude, more or less consciously, that 
nonsense is the staple of scientific education. Here is, indeed, 
a geographical shot of the widest, reported by a recent 
collector, in the Pall Mall Gazette. “The Nile is the 
“only remarkable river in the world. It was discovered 
“by Dr. Livinestoye, and rises in Mungo Park.” Now 
it is not so very difficult to understand the working of 
that pupil’s mind. He must, we presume, have been 
taught by lectures, to which he abstained, and very 
naturally, from listening. He never could have read 
about Munco Park in a book, or he never could have 
fancied the surgeon of Foulshiels to be an enclosed portion 
of the earth’s surface. More amusing than this was the 
well-known reply about the last words of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
“ If I had served my Gop as I have served my King” ; but 
that answer, we think, is as mythical as the famous series 
of responses in which the Woman of Samaria, Jonan and 
the whale, the fate of JezebeL, and other Scriptural matters 
are strung into an irreverent series of blunders. Not much 
can be made of the theory that “ Jutius Casar invaded 
“ Britain B.c. 400.” The date is not quite correct, but 
it may pair off fairly with the chronology of the Sicilian ex- 
as determined by Mr. Cuartes DupLEY WARNER, 

ERopotus in hand. The rest of the reply about pre-Roman 
Britain is|good enough—“ the women wore their hair down 
“ their backs, with torches in their hands ”"—Druidesses, or 
priestesses, probably. Posrponius, we presume, or PyTHEAS 
of Marseilles, was the pupil’s authority for this interesting 
statement. He is wrong, however, when he adds that 
“The Druids were an ancient people, supposed to be Roman 
“ Catholics.” The author of this had been reading Mr. 
Brown1no’s Return of the Druses, and got it, and some other 
trifles, mixed up with Druids. But, to a question about 
Druids, what kind of reply do examiners expect? Who 
does know anything about the Druids? Boys will be ques- 
tioned next about the Cushites. ‘“ That Constantinople is 
“ the residence of Perer the Great” is a kind of retro- 
spective prophecy, and may pass. On the whole, the more 
we hear of examinations, the more does their present popu- 
larity seem a little undeserved. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON OUR EUROPEAN DIFFICULTIES. 


a preoccupation of the country with the Soudan 
campaign is, however natural, so much to be de- 
precated, that we must thank Mr. Goscien for the note of 
warning which he uttered a day or two ago with regard to 
it in his speech at Liverpool. It is true that there is not 
much use in a man who has a millstone round his neck 
“ protesting” ; the very metaphor, if justifiably employed, 
suggests an incapacity for action or even movement, to 


which he would be unwise to call the attention of those 
who may not be above entertaining designs on his pocket. 
But the justice of a metaphor is, fortunately for con- 
troversy, always open to question, and Mr. Goscuen of 
course disputes its applicability to the present condition of 
England with regard to Egypt. He regards her posi- 
tion rather as one of self-chosen paralysis; the millstone 
is enough to inconvenience her, and certain unworthy 
friends have persuaded her that she cannot move under 
it. That, as we understand it, is Mr. Goscuen’s view 
of the situation, and it will be perceived not to differ 
materially as regards the immediate outlook from that en- 
tertained by the anti-Imperial Radicals with whom Mr. 
GoscHEN has so little sympathy. He is at variance with 
them as to whether the country has it in its power to move 
under the burden of its engagements; but that it does not 
move in fact, and that others count on its inability to do 
so, is a truth which Mr. GoscHeEn insists on with even more 
emphasis than they. 

“ We have been squeezed in Egypt by France with the 
“ consent of Europe ; we are being squeezed in South Africa 
“ by Germany; we are being squeezed on the Afghan 
“ frontier by Russia. Gentlemen, this cannot go on much 
“ longer; this will not do.” Subject to the insertion of the 
words “and Australia” after the words “South Africa,” we 
are quite prepared to accept the statement of the case as exact, 
and to agree with Mr. Goscuen that it cannot, or rather that 
it ought not to, be permitted by us to “go on much 
“longer.” Squeezing, of course, “can” go on—and pro- 
bably will—as long as the victim remains worth sub- 
jecting, and willing to submit, to the process. But we 
entirely agree with Mr. Goscnen that a continuance of it 
“will not do” for us, except in an utterly unacceptable 
sense of the phrase. But when he goes on to say that, 
sooner than submit to it, “we must add, if it is necessary, 
“* 20,000 men to the army and set every dockyard in the 
“ country to work ”—when, in other words, he then implies 
that military and naval weakness is the cause of our present 
troubles, and that more men and ships would be their cure 
—we are obliged to part company with him. How many 
years is it, we should like to know, since we have been 
unable to cope with the military Powers of the Continent ? 
And though our naval strength may be relatively lower 
now than at any former time, does Mr. Goscuen mean to 
say that the British navy has ever, within living memory, 
been sufficiently commanding to enable us, of its own material 
weight alone, to pursue a spirited and independent policy 
all round the world, and to offer as firm a front to foreign 
aggression in the outlying parts of our Empire as if they 
lay within our own four seas? Neither Mr. GoscHen nor 
anybody else could maintain this, and it is for him, there- 
fore, to explain how it comes about that while the im- 
mediately effective material weight of England as a fighting 
Power has always been in a certain sense inadequate, no 
other State has ever before ventured to apply the squeezing 
process to her with anything like the contemptuous con- 
fidence which, as Mr. GoscnEen truly reminds us, no fewer 
than three States are just at present displaying. Of course 
the explanation is simple enough, though Mr. Goscuen, as 
a Liberal, is naturally in no hurry to supply it. The 
material weakness of England is making itself felt with 
unexampled effects of mischief, because her moral prestige 
has beyond example declined. Prestige, as has been agai 
and again pointed out to the weaker order of ical 
witling, is to a nation what commercial credit is to a 
merchant—it relieves the one of the necessity of constant 
military preparedness, as it enables the other to dispense 
with ready cash. Neither the armaments nor the money 
need be always and everywhere at hand; but so long 
as the “promise to fight” is regarded as no less sure of 
fulfilment than the promise to pay, the position of both 
the nation and the merchant is secure. Once let discredit 
attach to either promise, and the promiser will be power- 
less to attain any of the objects for which nations need 
armaments and merchants money, until each has given 
visible and tangible proof of his will and power to make 
good his undertakings. And be it observed, moreover, that 
in the case of the nation, unlike that of the merchant, it is 
the will rather than the power which becomes doubtful. 
Mr. GoscHEN may believe that by merely paying in, as it 
were, another 20,000 men to the national account-balance we 
shall convince foreign Powers of the willingness of the 
present Government to draw upon it; but we venture to 
doubt, for our own part, whether it would produce any con- 
viction of the kind. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO THE CABINET. 


F in the recent additions to the Cabinet, made at this 
particular juncture, we find something eminently cha- 


racteristic of its distinguished chief, we trust that we shall 
not be regarded as “ considering too curiously.” It may be 
all “in the regular way of business,” of course, and as 
regards Mr. Suaw-Lerevre it doubtless is. But then Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevre is, with every respect to a painstaking 
official with doubtful views on peasant-proprietorship and 
sound views on electoral representation, only Mr. Saaw- 
LerevreE, whereas Lord Rosepery is not only Lord 
RoseEsery, but something more. The PostmasteR-GENERAL 


takes his seat in the Cabinet, partly in recognition of 


general success as an administrator, and partly as a re- 
ward for special services rendered to the Government in 
the settlement of the Redistribution Bill. The new Lorp 
Privy Seat and First Commissioner of Works enters the 
charmed circle not as one who attains the goal of a just 
ambition, but rather as one who takes possession of a 
place into which he might, had he chosen, have stepped 
some time ago. It is true that Lord Rosgsrry’s relations to 
the Government have always been rather mysterious. He 
quitted the Ministerial office which he formerly held, and in 
which he was fortunate enough to win “ something more than 
“ the regard—the affection ” of Sir Witt1am Harcovunt, for 
reasons never wholly explained, and for some little while 
after thus tearing himself from the arms of the Home 
Secretary, contradictory reports abounded as to the higher 
posts which he would be invited to assume. Had he at 
that time again accepted office it would have provoked no 
remark. But many months went by, and still he remained 
outside the Cabinet ; and when, now he is offered and accepts 


a seat in it within a few months, if report speaks truly, of his | 


having declined one—the incident very naturally donne 2 


Perhaps the explanation of the step is to be found—as, 
indeed, has already been suggested—in the speech delivered 
the other day by Lord Rosgesery at Epsom, when, inspired 
doubtless by the genius loci, he exhorted the country to back 
the Government. So far from thinking when he heard of the 
fall of Khartoum that we ought to put out the Government, 
or put some other Government in, it struck Lord RosEBery 
that “ the first thought of every Englishman would be that 
“they ougbt to strengthen the Government in every way 
“they could.” A Minister whose policy has so often and 
so justly brought him into comparison with Mr. Micawser 
perhaps deserveson that account tofindin the nation a partner 
of his joys and sorrows—principally sorrows—who will 
“never, never desert him”; but, whether on that ground 
or any other, the exhortation to Englishmen to stand by a 
Government which has so nobly stood by them in all parts 
of the world is of course only a Liberal commonplace. 
What is peculiar in the incident, and what to some ill- 
regulated minds may be amusing, is the promptitude 
with which an advocate of rallying to the support of 
Ministers has been called upon to set the good example in 
his own person. ‘“ Strengthen the Government in every 
“way you can.” Excellent advice! Well, suppose you 
begin the strengthening process in the way you peculiarly 
can, by accepting a seat in the Cabinet. Of course we 
have no right to assume that Lord Rosepery felt the 
slightest hesitation in acceding to such a request. He 
may have acted, and doubtless did act, in the spirit of 
the purest chivalry ; only it is quite evident that, even 
if he regarded it as the most inauspicious of moments 
for associating himself with the fortunes of the Govern- 
ment, it would have been practically impossible for him 
to refuse. As to the other party to the arrangement, his 
action in the matter appears to us, we have said, to be 
equally characteristic. The Maupi takes Khartoum and 
kills General Gorpon, and Mr. Guapstone replies by 
“ strengthening his Cabinet.” We have no doubt that he 
considers the retort not only a relevant but a powerfal one, 
and will review the good effect which it is likely to produce 
among the Scotch Liberals with nearly, if not quite, as much 
satisfaction as he would get from the account of another 
victory in the field. Mr. Guapstone has seldom thought it 
necessary to keepaneye upon anything but his Parliamentary 
majority, and, if he thinks he has steadied their allegiance 
by converting a Cabinet of fourteen into one of sixteen 
members, he will doubtless be quite satisfied. Perhaps he 
is right to be so; but there was a time when a Ministry 

ilty of such crimes against its country as this would 
hardly think that it strengthened itself by simply taking in 
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CHARLES GEORGE GORDON, 


“ 7) ATHER be dead than praised,” he said, 
That hero, like a hero dead ; 

In this slack-sinewed age endued 

With more than antique fortitude ! 


“ Rather be dead than — ”! Shall we, 
Who loved thee, now that Death sets free 

Thine eager soul, with word and line “3 
Profane that empty house of thine ? on 


Nay, let us hold, be mute. Our pain 
Will not be less that we refrain ; 
And this our silence shall but be 

A larger monument to thee. , 


THE ART OF PARODY. 


ANY good and honest souls, neither prigs nor pedants, are 
disposed to look with suspicion on the parody. They are 
not incapable of appreciating its good points ; they will even allow 
vt, when it is so,to be very good fun of its kind; but it is the 
kind they cannot away with. Nor are they always of that sort— 
a numerous and flourishing sort in our day—which, being itself 
one monstrous parody, is naturally prone to look with dislike on 
all who are blessed—or cursed, as some would say—with a sense 
of the ridiculous, But they regard it as an abuse of the gifts both 
of nature and of art ; as apt to degrade and vulgarize what should 
really elevate and refine ; as itself intrinsically an injustice; and, 
indeed, the more unjust as it is the more skilful. 

There is so much ‘both of justice and reason in this dislike that 
one cannot but respect it, though seeing how unreasonably it may 
be pushed and how unjust it may become. It is based primarily, 
of course, upon sentiment—but it is a sentiment, in its original 
shape, both honourable and true. The word sentiment has come 
| in these days to have a ridiculous twang in our ears partly through 

the silly and perverted uses to which the thing itself is too often 
applied, and partly through a confusion between the two qualities, 
sentiment and sentimentality, which may best be distinguished 
perhaps by defining the latter as the abuse of the former. It is 
sentiment which leads us to mark the houses where great men have 
been born or lived; it is sentiment which leads us to gaze with re- 
verent admiration on that place of honour in the British Museum 
wherein are enshrined the handwritings of so many of our 
illustrious dead; all the care we take to e the memorials 
of the past is inspired by sentiment. But it is a sentiment which 
every right-thinking man would be far more ashamed to miss 
than to share. Itisavery different feeling, for example, from 
that which induced a young lady on the other side of the world 
to preserve under a glass case the cherry-stones which she had 
snatched from the plate of a Royal Duke; it is a very different 
feeling from that which induces so many pious souls to play 
such fantastic tricks at the knees of living men. This objection, 
then, we are not disposed in the first instance to quarrel with; 
especially as most of the so-called parodies, burlesques, or “ per- 
versions” of to-day are certainly bad enough to cover even a greater 
intolerance. ge Pee: bad both in art and tactics. They deal 
too often with subjects which should be kept free even from the 
most good-natured ridicule, and they deal with them — 
There is a sort of mind to whom every success, however lawfully 
and honourably gained, is sufficient cause for mockery; the 
higher a great figure towers above their heads the more active 
are their monkeyish gambols at its feet. The living and the 
dead are alike the objects of their impish regard, and if they > vat 
haps enjoy a livelier pleasure in the thought of the irritation they 
can cause to the living, they seem to share a peculiar satisfaction 
in showing themselves superior to any feeling of reverence for the 
dead—to say nothing of the fact that in the latter case the game 
is apt to bea little the safest. The most part of mankind will 
sooner laugh at their more successful fellows than try to imitate, 
or, at least, to respect them ; it is easy, then, to understand why 
the most witless and illiberal will never want an audience, 
Nevertheless, the parody in itself is not only capable of increasing 
the gaiety of nations by perfectly harmless and legitimate means, 
but can ig when properly handled and directed, be made to play 
the part of a chastener and instructor. It has been often said that 
to y a writer is really to pay a compliment to his a rapes | ; 
this is so far true that no one would think it worth his while 
fad poy any work which was not tolerably well known, for 
the point of any imitation must always lie in the readiness 
with which its resemblance to the original is recognized ; if the 
original be not known the imitation must necessarily fall flat. 
No really good writer was ever injured by a parody; few, 
we may suppose, have ever been annoyed by one. No one, for 
example, was more quick to recognize the cleverness and laugh 
at the fun of “A Tale of Drury Lane” in the Rejected 
Addresses than Scott himself; Crabbe, though he thought there 
was a little “undeserved ill-nature” in the prefatory address, 
owned that in the versification of “The Theatre” he had heen 
“done admirably.” On the other hand, we can fancy that 
Messieurs Fitzgerald and saw very little fun or wit, 
or anything but “undeserved ill-nature,” in “The Loyal Effu- 
sion” and “The Beautiful Incendiary.” The oxical say- 
ing attributed to Shaftesbury, whic 


so puzzled: and irritated 


two new accessories after the fact. 


Carlyle, that ridicule is the test of truth, fin 
in his real words, “ A subject which will not bear 


its true explanation 
raillery is 


icious.” Nothing good was ever destroyed by raillery; where 
it cies the part of iconoclast, the images it breaks are the images 
of false gods. Nay, and even to the true it may sometimes prove 
of service. It may gently admonish, for instance, the best and 
most established writer, when from haste, from carelessness, from 
over-confidence, he is in danger of forfeiting his reputation ; it may | 

tly lead the tiro, while there is yet time, from the wrong into 
fhe right path. Nor on writers only may it be exercised with 
advantage. All men who have in any capacity become, as it 
were, the property of the public may by its means be warned that 
they are trespassing too far on their popularity, that they are in 
danger of becoming not only ridiculous themselves, but harmful to 
others ; for every strong man who presumes upon his strength is 
capable of becoming a source of injury to his weaker brethren. 

e do not say that its lessons are always, or even often, taken to 
heart ; but that does not detract from their ible virtue. If 
such a plea were allowed, what, in the name of humanity, would 
become of so many of us? What would become of our lawyers, 
our statesmen, our philosophers, our doctors, our policemen, our— 

ing thought !—our critics, if the failure of their endeavours 
to set and to keep their erring brethren in the straight path were 
to be taken as a right reason for their abolition? Their resistance 
to error may seem hopeless, may be often ineffectual, but not for 
that should they abandon it; rather should they cry, with the 
author of Obermann, “ Let us die resisting !” 

But whatever may be the moral virtue of a parody, there can 
be no question that to show any reason for its existence at all it 
must be very good. There is nothing in the world so pitiful as 
a fun, and a bad parody is perhaps the rest kind of 

un. In his review of the famous Addresses, Jeffrey discussed 
the various sorts of parody at some length, and with a good deal 
of acuteness, distinguishing between the mere imitation of ex- 
ternals, mere personal imitation, so to speak, and that higher and 
rarer art which brings before us the intellectual characteristics of 
the original. “ A vulgar mimic,” he says, “ repeats a man’s cant 
hrases and known stories, with an exact imitation of his voice, 
ook, and gestures; but he is an artist of a far higher description 
who can make stories or reasonings in his manner, and represent 
the features and movements of his mind as well as the accidents 
of his body. It is a rare fact to be able to borrow the diction and 
manner of acelebrated writer to express sentiments like his own— 
to write as he would have written on the subject proposed to his 
imitator—to think his thoughts, in short, as well as to use his 
words—and to make the revival of his style appear a natural con- 
sequence of the strong conception of his peculiar ideas.” And he 
goes on, “ The exact imitation ofa good thing, it must be admitted, 
mises fair to be a pretty good thing in itself; but if the resem- 
Shaeso be very striking, it commonly has the additional advantage 
of letting us more completely into the secret of the original author, 
and enabling us to understand far more clearly in what the pecu- 
liarity of his manner consists, than most of us would ever have 
done without this assistance.” Jeffrey here carries the parody 
into the regions of very high art indeed, if he does not, as we are 
rather inclined to think he does, lay more upon its shoulders than 
it can bear. Ina note to the same review, when reprinted in the 
collected edition of his essays, he remarks of these Addresses that 
“ gome few of them descend to the level of parodies, but by far 
the greater part are of a much higher description”; from which it 
would seem that he draws a distinction between a parody and 
something “ of a much higher description,” which we must confess 
to being a little in the dark about, unless it be an imitatiou, and 
that we should be disposed to rank very much below a good 
Many of our minor bards, for example, have produced 
extraordinarily close imitations of Mr. Swinburne’s style; but 
we should certainly rank these far below a clever parody, such a 
one, for instance, as that on Locksley Hail in the “ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” or as Mr. Calverley’s inimitable “The Cock and the Bull,’ 
or “Lovers,” and “A Reflection.” No better imitations, both of 
style and substance, have ever been written in prosethan Thackeray's 
ingsby” and “ de Barnwell”; but they are most 
unquestionably parodies. Indeed, it is hard to see what virtue 
there can be in an imitation which is not also a parody—that is, 
as we take it, a consciously exaggerated imitation ; an imitation 
which is not that, surely, instead of, as Jetirey says, descending 
to the level of a parody, goes near to descend to the much lower 
level of a plagiarism. 

If we wished to distinguish between the parody designed to 
ridicule and that designed only to amuse, we should be inclined to 
say that, while the latter contents itself with an imitation of the 
style, the former aims also at an imitation of the thought and 
cubemanee. In the parodies we have noted, for example, Thackeray 
ny intended to ridicule the authors of Zugene Aram 

Coningsby. Both their subjects and their manner of handling 
those subjects seemed to him such as deserved ridicule, and he 
ridiculed them accordingly, as no one but Thackeray could. On 
the other hand, we do not for a moment suppose that the clever 
Oxford parodist who sang the labours and ultimate triumph of 
“ Adolphus Smalls of Boniface” intended to ridicule Macaulay. 
He took The Lays of Ancient Rome as his model, because they 
‘were more familiar probably to his readers than any other form of 
verse, and because their external characteristics were most easy to 
zeproduce. We read such lines as— 

Now thickly and more thickly 
To the Five Orders gates, 
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Stunner of Christ Church, ne’er before 
In academics seen ; 
And Nobby of the collars high, 
Girt with the scarf none else may tie ; 
Loud-trowsered Boozer, stripes and all ; 
And whiskered Tomkins from the hall 
Of seedy Magdalene ; 
or as— 
They gave him his testamur, 
hich was a passman’s right ; 
He was more than three examiners 
Could plough from morn to night,— 
we read such lines, and laugh at them without feeling that any 
injustice is done to Macaulay. Again, when we read of another 
= less fortunate sufferer, in the schools of Cambridge this time, 
ow— 
In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Uf the Dorian States ; 
And they found on his palms, which were dirty, 
What is frequent on palms—that is, dates— 
we entirely acquit the writer of any design to laugh at Mr. Bret 
Harte. In both these cases the parodies are really no more than 
proofs of the universal popularity of the writers parodied. But 
when we read in Rejected Addresses the parodies on Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, we feel that the writers were intentionally casting 
ridicule on certain trivialities, certain commonplaces both of dic- 
tion and thought, to which these great men did occasionally sink. 
It seems to us, also, that Jeffrey has rated the virtue of sound 
in a parody too low—which is, perhaps, only to say that he rates 
the whole art of parody higher than we do. Surely it is an 
essential of this sort of imitation that the words should strike the 
ear with the very echo of the original. For this reason the speci- 
mens we have quoted seem to us so particularly good ; and for the 
same reason, with the exception of the ‘‘ Lay of the Lovelorn,” the 
clever ballads of Bon Gaultier do not seem to us to really come 
under the definition of parodies at all. And it is this quality which 
Fives the point to Mr. Bromley Davenport’s “ Lowesby Hall.” 
n such kines as these—though, indeed, the whole parody is so 
good that selection is difficult—it is the sound which does every- 
thing, but how inimitably it does it !— 
Here at least I’ll stay no longer, let me seek for some abode, 
Deep in some provincial country far from rail or turnpike road ; 
There to break all links of habit, and to find a secret charm 
In the mysteries of manuring aud the produce of a farm. 
To deplore the fall of barley, to admire the rise of peas, 
Over flagons of October, giant mounds of bread and cheese ; 
Never company to dinner, never visitors from town, 
Just the Parson and the Doctor (Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown). 
Droops the heavy conversation to an after-dinner snort, 
And articulation dwindles with the second flask of port. 


We are very far from saying that parody is a matter of sound only ; 
to borrow a well-known line, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense, 


But certainly it strikes us as being a very important point, and we 
doubt whether any really clever parody ever was written, or ever 
will be, in which it does not play a conspicuous part, if not the 
most conspicuous. And this, perhaps, is the reason why those 
greatest works of poetry, where the style strikes one as the natural 
and inevitable vehicle of the thought, are really above the reach of 
parody; why all attempts to parody them, however clever, lose 
their cleverness in the larger consciousness of bad taste. But to 
place all parodies under this ban is surely unreasonable. It is un- 
reasonable, as depriving the world of a great deal of harmless 
amusement, and also, as we have said, of a method, often more 
truly efficacious than more serious castigation, of exposing in- 
competence and affectation. 


CAMERARIUS CONSOLATOR. 


Prakce upon tragedy is not bad heraldry ; at least, if it is, we 
must recant our allegiance to Shakspeare, the which we 
should very much like any one to catch us doing. At this 
moment, when all Englishmen and some Radicals are bewailing 
the misfortunes in Egypt, Mr. Chamberlain and those about him 
have gallantly come to the rescue of Britain from total sadness. 
There are who say that Mr. Chamberlain is one of the 
scuttlers; but to them we give no credence. Putting his little 
economical and political heresies aside, and his objection to the 
Lords Temporal and Spiritual (that is the wrong order, but it 
expresses the degrees of Mr, Chamberlain’s hatred), and his weak- 
nesses about electioneering and affidavits and the unruliness of his 
tongue, and that storykin about the screws and a few other pretty 
little tiny kickshaws, Mr. Chamberlain is not, as far as we von 
a bad Englishman. If they would give him a proper number of 
our heads and make him President of the great British Republic, 
it would not surprise us if Mr. Chamberlain turned out as great 
a Jingo as Cromwell, and the screwer matched the brewer. 
Therefore we lmve no credence as yet for those who tell us that 
Mr. Chamberlain is of the faction of cowards and crotcheteers. 
It is not, we may be sure, to divert the public attention from more 
important matters, but to console it a little, that he has by 
himself and his agents made sport again this week, after some 
interval, for & world sadly in need of something sportful. B 


In cap and gown throng through the town 
White-chokered 


himeelf, we say, for the comedy of the situation in that lit 


if 
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affair with the Times can escape no mortal except embryos and 


idiots, eremites and believers in Mr. Gladstone. We took the 


trouble last week to show what a hare Mr. Chamberlain had made 
of himself in his letter to the Daily News ; but before the demon- 
stration could have been read, it seems to have struck Mr. 
Chamberlain's friends that his defence was not exactly successful. 
So Mr. John Morley said “Give me the daggers,” and rushed 
bravely on the serried columns of the Times itself. We always 
deal tenderly with Mr. Moriey for the sake of various considera- 
tions, and we shall only say that he has succeeded in proving one 
thing most satisfactorily—that the late John Stuart Mill was 
about as inconsistent a political economist and about as contra- 
dictory a social philosopher as can well be found. What good 
this does to the object which Mr. Morley has in view it is not easy 
to see; and, considering that he was at one time a wi en- 
thusiastic disciple of Mill, it is perhaps a little unkind of him. 
But “a live Chamberlain is worth a dead Mill” may be good 
reading of the proverb, The great fun of the thing, however, is 
that Mr. Morley distinetly declines to discuss the ransom business. 
Now as the whole controversy turns on that same ransom business, 
and what Mr. Chamberlain meant by it, perhaps Mr. Morley’s 
assumption of the daggers may not seem to have done his distin- 

ished friend much good. “1 said nothing about ransom,” says 

r. Morley. Wise wast thou, oh member for Newcastle, in so say- 
ing or not saying; but Mr. Chamberlain said a great deal about 
ransom, and when his defenders say nothing, it will go near to be 
thought shortly that they have nothing to say. There is no 
accounting for tastes, but we rather hope that our friends, if we 
have any, will never take to backing us after this fashion. 

But Mr. Chamberlain v. “ Jus,” the junior member for Newcastle 
intervening, is very far from being the only or the chief amuse- 
ment which those about Mr. Chamberlain have provided to cheer 
the doleful dumps of those who do not, like Mr. Gladstone, find 
the Criterion Theatre a suitable place to away with melancholy. 
The occultation of Messrs. Mack and Smith, unless there is some- 
thing very odd somewhere, has come to an end, and the Astonian 
canto of the Chamberlainiad seems likely to be enriched with some 
new and interesting passayes, It is perhaps rather hard on these 
retiring persons that their friend and comrade, Mr. Reed, should 
have been snatched from the mélée by the interposition of 
Mr. Kynnersley, acting for this occasion only the part of Venus. 
There was, however, an openness of communication about Reed, 
not to mention that literary talent which earned just eulogy 
from Mr. Chamberlain himself, which perhaps deserved the 
happier fate. Reed’s disdain of the shy and unsocial conduct 
resorted to by his friends, the frankness of his communications 
respecting the tactics of she Liberal party in Birmingham, and 
‘the generous openness with which he expressed an opinion about 
them, are all in his favour, though whether Mr. Chamberlain 
likes him as well as when he read that effort in the style of Defoe 
to a pleased House of Commons we cannot say. However this 
may be, Mack is committed, and Smith is committed (for Smith, 
‘too, has fallen into the net), and, to make the fun complete, 
nt as well as Mr. Chamberlain should be got into the witness- 

Of course we do not assume that Mack and Smith (sew Joyce 
and what is Smith’s alias ? /ibentius audiunt) are guilty. Indeed, 
‘the very word guilty might be plausibly argued to be quite out 
of place in reference to a proceeding which thoroughbred Radicals 
cannot but regard as at worst an excess of zeal. But the line of 
defence attempted by the now celebrated Mr. Hackney is full of 
interest and instruction. Mack, says Mack, is Mack; but Mr. 
Hackney is quite sure that Mack is not Mack. Mack says that 


Mack did what Mack was charged with; but Mr. Hackney says | 


that Mack, or rather the man who is not Mack, did not do what 
-Mack, or the man who is not Mack, is charged with. The de- 
lightful intricacy of this impeach, or rather this defence, is highly 
characteristic. 
us call him the Innominato—at all. He was instructed, he said, 
to defend Mack ; but the man in custody was not Mack, and so his 
instructions fell to the ground, Yet (such is the gratuitous bene- 
volence of the agents of the Birmingham Radical Association) he 
would defend Peter Joyce. Now, this for pure Christianity beats 
anything we ever knew. For observe. Mack, a guiltless man of 
great merit, except in that little matter of receiving Tory bribes, 
which was more than atoned (we speak as a Hackney) by his 
subsequent good deeds, is basely accused by a wicked Tory 
of libelling him. Peter Joyce, not Mack (see Mr. Hackney), 
-still more basely personates Mack, and, what is worse, admits 
the wicked deed on Mack's part. Yet Mr. Hackney will defend 
chim. Can the celebrated Association which is inspired by Mr. 
Schnadhorst, and mourns his absence, have any interest in keeping 
# hand if possible on the line of defence wey by this myste- 
ious Joyce-Mack? Can they be afraid of what he might do se 


‘endendo ? 

As we all know, Mr. Chamberlain has nothing to do with these 
matters. When the people accused of disgraceful acts by the 
documents which Mr. Chamberlain reads in the House protest, 
Mr. Chamberlain declines to have any communication with them. 
*Tis his to read and theirs to hear, and it may be added, ’tis the 
Birmingham Liberal Association’s to provide affidavits, paying 


duly, not for the affidavits, as Mr. Hamilton Craig, solicitor’s clerk, 
is careful to explain, but for the loss of the affidavit-maker’s valuable 
time. So the parts are evenly distributed ; it is quite businesslike and 


So is Mr. Hackney’s reason for defending the—let | 


man too much,” while Heaven and the bought-out screwmakers only 

know how many men go tothe making of a certain kind of screws, 

The assizes will be looked forward to with much interest, and it will 

be incumbent on Mr. Hackney to use his best energies to defend the 

man who is not Mack from the charge of doing what the man who 
is not Mack says Mack did, Otherwise we shall have quite a new 
political song, as thus :— ; 

This is the tale that Mack told. 

This is the man that swore to the tale that Mack told. 

This is the clérk that paid the man that swore to the tale that Mack told. 

This is the soldr that Rept the clerk that paid the man that swore to the 
tale that Mack told. 

This is such a Caucus as never was seen that feed the solér that kept the 
clerk that paid the man that swore to the tale that Mack told. 

This is the Chamberlain, guileless and green, that trusted such a Caucus as 
never was seen that feed the solr that kept the clerk that paid the 
man that swore to the tale that Mack told. 

We have only put in a few rhymes; but they can easily be fitted 

further back. 

Does Mr. Chamberlain feel any interest in this Aston matter? 
We trow not. A man who usessuch materials as Mr. Chamberlain 
used, without inquiry, without subsequent attempt to substantiate 
his facts, without apology to the persons whom, as everybody 
now knows, he wantonly insulted, and with a rude refusal of 
satisfaction when satisfaction is demanded, is not likely to be 
much disturbed even if Messrs. Mack and Smith should by evil 
fortune have some more of their valuable time taken up in 
establishments provided by Her Majesty, and where board but 
not wages, as in the happy hunting-grounds at Birmingham, 
reward the loss of the said time, Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain may like less the very left-handed expression of 
approval of a colleague and chief which Mr. Melhuish has ex- 
tracted from the Prime Minister. Asked whether he approves 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “new political economy,” Mr. Gladstone re- 
plies that he has no time to enter intv a lengthy discussion; but 
that his views on economic matters have been public property 
for forty years and are not changed. This, it may be said, avoids 
a direct condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain, but it still more 
pointedly avoids bestowing on him even the general countenance 
which men usually expect from their chiefs. For Mr. Gladstone, 
without committing himself in any way, might have declined to 
enter into a discussion of a question apparently intended to elicit 
opinions unfavourable to one of his colleagues, or might, according 
to the new doctrine of several responsibility, have said that Mr. 
Chamberlain must answer for Mr. Chamberlain’s views, or, in fact, 
have chosen among a dozen other excuses of the same xind which 
would easily have occurred to « speaker and writer much less skilful 
at getting out of difficulties than Mr. Gladstone. But at present it 
appears that we must add to our song :— 

This is the Premier, with collars so keen, that snubbed the Chamberlain, 

ileless and green, that trusted the Caucus, that feed the soldr, that 
ept the clerk, that paid the man that swore to the tale that Mack told. 


(Nore.—This song is not finished.) 


BAD HUNTERS. 


ie looking back on a long life, one solemn thought forces itself 
upon the mind of the old hunting man, and it is this—that he 
has possessed an amazing number of bad hunters. After dinner, 
or in the smoking-room, he may talk of his famous grey mare, on 
whom he alone saw the end of a certain great run; of bis chestnut 
that cleared thirty feet of water, and of his black who jumped 
a six-foot wall; but in his dressing-room or his solitary armchair, 
he reflects upon the shortcomings of the bay, the brown, and 
the dun. Moreover, he has plenty of food for thought in the 
faults and failings of even those paragons of perfection the grey, 
the chestnut, and the black. It is true that he is not intentionally 
lying when he speaks of the aforesaid run, of the width of the 
brook, and of the height of the wall; but did not the mare.stop 
ignominiously in another celebrated run? Did not the chestnut 
nearly break his rider's neck over a very moderate post and rails ? 
and did not the black almost drown his owner in a brook which 
had been jumped by a girl on a pony ? 
A careful and honest review of their studs should convince most 
hunting men thet, as a rule, even their good horses have had some 
unpleasant peculiarities. Let us considera few of them. There 
are horses that will carry you through a run like well-oiled 
machines, but are such villanous hacks that they cause you 
three hours’ misery for every half-hour of pleasure. There are 
horses, again, that are faultless over a bank country, on whom 
one’s life would scarcely be worth a day’s purchase among blind 
ditches. Then many of the cleverest fencers will refuse to face 
water under any conditions, and some horses that will skim over 
brooks like swallows, stop as if shot before timber. The finest 
hunter we ever had was acontirmed kicker, and when one took 
him out, one had a good deal of one’s own society, for he 
would kick one’s friends or their horses if they came within reach 
of him. Another hunter had been recommended to us by his 
former owner as a wonderfully clever horse that never fell. This 
was true enough. He was an extraordinary fencer, and he took 
care never to fall; but he made no allowances for his rider. 
f he jumped near a tree he would bruise our legs against the 


‘trunk, or smash our hat among the branches. Sometimes, in- 


in accordance with the best maxims of modern division of labour, 
which takes seven men to make a pin, “ seven men to a pin, and not a | 


drop 


stead of flying a fence, he would stop short, crash through it, 
i cautiously into the ditch, and scramble out on the 
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other side, to his own great satisfaction, but either filling our breeches 
with thorns, tearing our clothes, or leaving us behind altogether. 
Most horsemen must have met with hunters of Ke 
brilliancy that occasionally over-jumped themselves. There are 
few more unpleasant sensations in the hunting-field than to feel 
your horse lose all control over his limbs when high in the air, and 
then come down with you in a helpless heap. Some horses 
do this from having an abnormal development of muscle 
in their quarters with but moderate shoulders. Such horses, in 
fact, jump too well behind. Horses, on the contrary, that 
jump too well in front, are apt to give their riders another sort 
of fall, as physiologists who ride them over high and stiff 
timber will discover. There is another disagreeable sort of horse 
that has a perverse predilection for choosing his own place in a 
fence. He is often a brilliant hunter, and you sail away on him 
with comfort and confidence. After he has carried you safely 
over several big fences, you gallop him fast and freely at what 
i consider the weakest place in a forbidding-looking blackthorn 
edge, with every promise of a wide ditch on the opposite 
side. He goes at it apparently with resolution; but when he is 
within three yards of it, he swerves, and you think he is going to 
refuse altogether. In a moment, however, he gives an eel-like 
twist, and bounds over a little to the side of the spot you had 
selected. He will not fall, but you will, unless your seat is un- 
exceptionable. If the horse always jumped after this fashion, you 
might be prepared for it; but he will probably only play this 
trick once or twice in a long day, and his sudden swerve will 
** put a side upon” you (to borrow an expression from the billiard- 
room) which may very likely cause you to fly off at an unex- 
angle. The most dangerous of all fine fencers are those 
that fly without fail over big places, but ignore small blind-ditches 
and grips. It is ignominious, after pounding the field over a 
high gate, to come down at an insignilicant gap, through 
which a boy of six scrambles on a Shetland pony. We have 
good cause for remembering a certain horse who, after jumping 
two locked and iron-bound gates, in and out of a railway-line, 
rolled over at a ditch a foot wide in the middle of the next 
field. Then many excellent hunters pull hard, and keep one’s 
arms as it were on a rack, whenever they are cantering or gallop- 
ing. This is both unpleasant and dangerous; but, on the other 
hand, a horse with too light a mouth is little to be preferred. 
Unless the rider can keep a steady hold on his horse’s mouth, 
there is no correspondence between man and beast, neither of them 
knowing what the other is going to do next. To ride a horse 
with a mouth which requires as gentle handling as a hair-trigger, 
over a cramped country, is an aggravated form of human misery, 
even if he is a fine hunter. 

It may have been noticed that none of the horses which we 
have described come under the heading of this article, as we 
have been writing principally of good hunters and their pecu- 
liarities. But our object has been to show that, if good hunters 
are, under certain conditions, unpleasant and insecure con- 
veyances, much more, &c. Q.E.D. If good horses are usually 
far from faultless, what shall be said of the refusers, the 
rushers, the rearers, the roarers, the hind-leg-droppers, the weak- 
backed, and the screws? A large proportion of the men who 
go out hunting ought, indeed, to . fond of the sport, con- 
sidering the brutes they ride to witness it. It is not too much 
to say that many men, who hunt regularly, never have a good 
horse. Others, who occasionally have good horses, never have a 
hunter up to their weight; and to ride a horse beneath one’s 
weight is an occupation attended with danger as well as discom- 
fort. Again, however good a hunter may be, there can be little 
pleasure in riding him if he is unsound, When you leave the 
stable, although he may start sound enough, you know that he 
may fall lame before you get to cover, in which case you would have 
to ride him limping home, to the derision of any friends whom 
er might come across on their way to the meet. Or perhaps that 

k sinew or suspensory ligament may give way when you jump 
down a drop into a hard road or stony lane—a prospect still less 
inviting. Then who shall detail the horrors of a“ soft horse”? He 
is often a very handsome and well-bred light chestnut, a brilliant 
fencer, and very fast. Ifthe country should be deep and the run 
long, the rider knows that his beautiful horse will collapse while 
the hounds are running, and that his friends will say that he was 
beaten, or that he took too much out of his horse in the early part 
of the run. Nobody likes to be “ pounded,” but to ride a soft horse 
at a big fence, when he is unmistakably exhausted, is to ensure a 
fall of a very awkward and dangerous description. An uncertain- 
tempered horse is another undesirable kind of hunter. When he is | 


in a good humour he may be everything that one could wish; | 
but if a short-running, dodging fox should be found in the morn- | 
ing, or if his start should be interfered with by a crowd, he 
will be ruffled for the day, and the pulling, plunging, fighting 
brute will behave more like a demon than what dealers call a 
“ gentleman’s ’oss.” Horses that “dwell” at their fences are, in 
our opinion, most objectionable hunters. Sometimes they are very 
clever, but at a wide place the momentary pause that they make 
before taking off must necessarily rob them of some of their im- 
petus, and they cannot cover so much ground without an extra 
effort. Dwellers require very careful handling, for if they are not 
ridden with some determination, they will refuse, yet if hurried at 
their fences they will run into them instead of jumping. If a 
dweller is pressed on the slippery sides of a wide clayey ditch, he 


is pretty certain to slide down to the bottom of it. Nearly allied 
to the dweller is the horse that has been hunted by a nervous old | 


gentleman. He has often been an excellent hunter, but the style 
in which he has been ridden has rendered him an unpleasant and 
dangerous mount for a hard-riding man. We have seen this ex- 
emplified when fathers have given their sons mounts on their 
favourite hunters. The sons are angry at riding “such brutes,” 
and the fathers are ai with their Sons for “ throwing down” 
their notoriously clever horses. The fact is that these horses, from 
long habit, slacken their paces as they come to their fences, ex- 
pecting to be asked to take them with care and deliberation; and 
when they are spurred and bustled, they do not know what they 
are intended to do, and either refuse or fall. If they are ridden 
at a gate, they stop for their riders to open it; and, if the young 
hopefuls are shot over their heads, they have only themselves to 
thank for it. Lastly, there is a type of hunter which Mr. Jorrocks 
used to call an “ enterpriseless” horse. He may be, and often is, 
a fair fencer; but he ‘be no liking for hunting, nor any desire to 
hold a prominent position in a run. He would rather not jump at 
all; he would rather not gallop; he would rather not be out 
hunting; he would rather not have you on his back, and he will 
get you off it if he can do so without much exertion. Although 
he may go at a fair pace and jump with strength and precision, 
he makes you feel all the time that he is carrying you under pro- 
test, and you have to urge him through every yard of the run. 
On the slightest pretext, he will relapse into a trot, or even stop 
altogether. Ifthe run should be of what he considers an unrea- 
sonable pace or length, he will refuse to rise at some fence or 
ditch, and deliberately run into it, as he knows from experience 
that this will probably put an end to his share in the sport. If 
he succeeds in giving you a nasty fall, he will a and 7 
pick himself up, and begin to graze as if nothing had happened. 
Sometimes, if everything else fails, he will even pretend to be 
lame or feign illness. Bad as it may sound, this is no exaggerated 
description of the “ enterpriseless ” hunter. 

If our friends would only tell us the truth about those strings of 
hunters that they show us with so much pride, what tales of woe 
would be unfolded! Yet how much more entertaining would the 
veracious story of “ how badly the bay mare carried me” be than 
the mendacious narrative which we receive from her owner. 
Generally speaking, people persuade themselves that the hunters 
they possess at the time are all good, and refuse to admit the 
bitter truth even in their own hearts. At the same time, perfect 
self-candour in the matter of his hunters might be apt to make 
a man fanciful, and it would certainly be conducive to tunk. We 
hear of people who never know when they are beaten, and perhaps 
a good rider to hounds should never know that he is riding a bad 
horse. But when our last day’s hunting is over and our last 
hunter has been sold, we may amuse ourselves by honestly re- 
flecting what brutes were most of those “ very good horses” of 
which we used to be so proud. It may be objected, and with 
some reason, that many faults are attributed to horses which 
ought rather to be laid on their riders ; that bad seats, bad hands, 
and bad nerves cause many horses to be stigmatized as bad hunters, 
undeservedly ; that a good man will often see more than any one 
else of a run, even from a bad horse; and that bad workmen find 
fault with their tools, We admit all this with candour; but, 
although good workmen can do wonderful things with bad tools, 
this does not make the tools less bad, nor does it alter the fact 
that few hunting men, unless they pay abnormal prices for their 
horses, possess, throughout their lifetimes, more than one or two 
thoroughly good and sound hunters—if so many. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESS ON DYNAMITE. 


We had occasion about a year ago to call attention to a series. 
of Letters of an Irish Catholic Layman, reprinted from that 
patriotic organ of “ Irish Ideas,” the Nation. ‘lhe pamphlet was 
dedicated to “the Irish People, at Home and Abroad,” in their 
capacity of “True Defenders of the Faith,” which however they 
were urged to defend—like the illustrious monarch on whom that. 
title was first bestowed—by an act of overt rebellion against the 
Father of the Faithful; Pope Leo XIII. had ratted, and was no 
longer to be obeyed. “A frightful mistake has been made; 
Propaganda has changed sides and gone over to our enemies,” and 
therefore henceforth “ Mr. Parnell is our Pope.” ‘The Irish Catholic 
Layman was careful to add—no doubt with perfect truth—that he 
did not speak for laymen only ; on the contrary, “ his letters had 
been received by [Irish] ecclesiastics with a remarkable warmth of 
approval.” Of course they were. The great body of Irish eccle- 


| slastics “at home and abroad,” from bishops downwards—always 


excepting—we are very sorry to be obliged to say the late— 
Caruinal McCabe—are thoroughly Fenian in temper and in 
principle; we say advisedly Fenian, though we are quite aware 
that the Feniaus as a Secret Society are under the ban of the 
Church, and therefore no priest can in a technical sense be a mem- 
ber of it. But that matters little ; those who know anything of 
Treland know well enough that the mass of the priesthood are to all 
intents and purposes thoroughly Fenian, and preach to the utmost 
of their powers, and with no inconsiderable success, that Gospel 
of sweetness and light of which Mr. Parnell and O'Donovan Rossa 
in their several ways are chief apostles, and which tacitly at least 
eliminates three out of the six precepts of the Second Table of the 
Decalogue. The picture drawn in Mr. Trollope’s posthumous 
novel, the Land Leayuers, is no exaggeration in this respect, and it 
might be abundantly illustrated on the most unimpeachable Roman 
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Catholic testimony. That the prevalent feeling among English 
Roman Catholics, both clergy and laity, is widely different is 
happily true, and bitterly do their Irish co-religionists resent 
—as the Irish Layman’s Letters would alone suffice to prove 
—their antipathy to the gospel of treason. But we n not 
go back so far as a twelvemonth ago for evidence of this. With- 
in the last week or two the serial press, both Protestant and 
Papal, has borne startling testimony to the extent and grounds of 
the divergence. With letters published in the 7imes most of our 
readers will be familiar ; they may not be as well acquainted with 
the strange treatment of the question in the leading and most 
respectable organs of the Roman Catholic press in this country. 
It would be idle of course to waste words on the Irish nationalist 
prints which canonized the murderous ruffian Brady ; but what of 
the English Weekly Register and Tablet? No doubt as has been 
observed, “the strong Hibernian flavour which more or less 
pervades them ” is Partly to be explained by the fact that the enor- 
mous proportion of Roman Catholics in Great Britain is made up of 
Irish immigrants, on whom therefore those papers have largely to 
depend. And it will be news to nobody that “ patriotic Irish 
Catholics” are as disloyal to the Holy See, which they profess to 
respect, as to the English Government which they openly revile. 
Still the Tablet is well known to be the property of Bishop 
Vaughan of Salford, and the Weekly Register is understood to be 
under the control of Cardinal Manning, who receives by the way, 
for whatever reason, the most fulsome adulation of the Irish 
Catholic Layman, as a leader of whom “the English Catholic 
— is not worthy,” and whose lead “they will not follow.” It 
might have been supposed then that such papers would not go out 
of their way sharp y to censure a Roman Catholic priest who 
condemns the Gospel of Dynamite. But what are the facts ? 
There ap in the Times of January 28 a letter on “ Dyna- 
mite —— from the Rev. George Angus, who holds the 
Roman Catholic mission of St. Andrews in Scotland—an Oxford 
convert, of whose zealous devotion to his adopted Church there 
can be no shadow of a suspicion—which deserves both on intrinsic 
grounds and from its authorship and timely appearance to be put 
on record here, It may be premised that Ealaburgh, where Mr. 
Redmond delivered his lecture, is in the Roman Catholic diocese 
of St. Andrews, and that on the platform by his side, supporting 
him both by his presence and his speech—reported in all the 
Edinburgh papers—stood a Roman Catholic priest. And as re- 
ds another point which his critics have seized upon it must 
Csenenthoat. that the Parnellite party have openly ted that 
the Irish Bishops have shown their entire confidence in them by 
entrusting the cause of national religious education to their hands. 
The term “ League of Hell” was first applied to them by the late 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, an Irish M.P. The letter runs as follows :— 


Some of the difficulties which stand in the way of the detection of 
dynamiters may be gathered from the following lines. We have had quite 
recently at Edinburgh an itinerant Irish lecturer named Redmond, one of 
the Irish Parliamentary party. With this gentleman’s politics I, as a 
priest, do not interfere. Concerning his morality I, as a priest, beg leave 
to say something. Mr. Redmond, while deprecating dynamite outrages 


(which, doubtless, are highly inconvenient for his cause and party), said | 


that the Irish were not bound to act as detectives for the Government—or, 
in other words, “ you may know of murders plotted and planned, but you are 
not bound to give warning or information of the same; you may know of 
murders committed, but you are not bound to assist in bringing the guilty 
persons to justice.” How utterly opposed this detestable morality is to the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, of which Mr. Redmond, I believe, 
and also the great majority of his friends, are members, may be gathered 
from the Catechism of Christian Doctrine, which informs us that we 
become partakers in other men’s sins or crimes by Les silence or 
concealment regarding them (the very thing Mr. R 
countrymen may do), and thus, to use the language of Scots law, become 
“actors or in art and part with” those committing these crimes. How 
faithfully Mr. Redmond’s friends will in the future carry out their mentor’s 
teaching may be judged from their actions in the past. And Mr. Redmond’s 
remarks are of the more importance at the present time, because we have 
been lately informed that the Irish Cutholic Bishops have placed the 
management of Christian education in the hands of—the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party! To what extent Mr. Redmond’s teaching reflects Irish 
ideas of Christian education I cannot say. That it is in complete accordance 
with what we may expect from O’Donovan Rossa, Mr. P. J. Sheridan, Mr. 
P. Egan, and the “ League of Hell,” cannot be denied. That it will be en- 
dorsed by Christian prelates one cannot for a moment imagine. 

Meanwhile if, of all people, the followers of Mr. Parnell are to be the 

inted guardians of “the faith and morals” of the rising generation in 

ied, we may well exclaim Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


We shall not insult Mr. Angus, or rather the Church he repre- 
sents, by praising him for saying what it is only natural that a 
n in his position should be anxious to say, and that all who 

ve at heart the interests of Roman Catholicism in this country 
should be glad to have plainly said by some one who can speak in 
its name. That his letter should be to such papers 
as the Nation is intelligible enough, but the curious thing to 
notice is the reception accorded to it by the leading English 
Roman Catholic organs. We will begin with the Register, but it 
may first be observed that both papers alike commit the same 
marvellous breach of the ordinary decencies of journalism in 
assuming as matter of fact—whether from mere conjecture or 
from private information is not explained—that Mr. Angus is the 
writer of two articles which have — appeared (without 
signature) in the Whitehall Review on “The Religious Press, 
Anglican and Roman,” The only ground we can see for attribut- 
ing them on internal evidence to a Roman Catholic pen is the 
somewhat over-complimentary estimate expressed of the literary 
merits of the “Roman press.” But to return to our point, The 


Register entitles its articles “ Literary Dynamite,” and begins with 


mond says that his | 


| how at the Lord Mayor's banquet in Dublin the Queen’s name 


some elaborate sneering at “the ts expended on the demo- 
lition of historic stones and storied woodwork” at the Tower 
and Westminster. That is the merest trifle; the really regret- 
table “effect of the explosions” is “the literary dynamite” 
exploded by “the Rev. George Angus in the Times, the paper 
most hostile to the Catholic religion published in England,” as is 
conclusively proved by the circumstance that on Lord Ripon’s 
return to England the Times “begrudged him the splendid 
demonstration by which Ais countrymen(?) have welcomed the 
great statesman they believe him to be.” We must in fairness 
credit the Register with originality in detecting the Catholic ten- 
dencies of the Ibert Bill, and with the courage which sees right 
into a brick wall in assuming that Lord Ripon’s Indian career 

obtained for him with “his countrymen” generally the credit of 
a “great statesman.” It is true indeed that he was féted last 
Tuesday by that highly respectable body “The Catholic Union,” 
who may therefore be presumed—in spite of some rather laboured 
disclaimers—to be admirers of his Indian policy; but still— 
pace the Weekly Register—the Catholic Union, though a highly 
respectable body, is not exactly identical with the people of 
— Having polished off the Times, the Register returns 
to Mr. Angus. It is kind enough to say it will “do him the 
service (?) of mot reprinting his letter "—which nevertheless it 
freely criticizes and freely garbles and misquotes—while labelling 
it as “a species of literary dynamite,” to be reckoned in the same 
category with “the machinations of Rossa.” But, while suppress- 
ing Mr. Angus’s letter, it takes care to invite special attention to 
“the comments of a correspondent in another column”; and to 
those comments we will now turn. ‘They emanate from 
“ Another Priest,” who has not—like Mr. Angus—had the manli- 
ness to sign his name, but may be presumed on internal evidence 
to hail from the Emerald Isle. The “other Priest” begins by 
studiously misquoting Mr. Angus—to whose letter the readers of 
the Register cannot refer—as though he had “charged the whole 
Irish Hierarchy with endorsing a detestable morality”; he said 
expressly that “no Christian prelate would endorse it.” And 
then the anonymous “Priest” is very indignant to find that 
distinguished and patriotic statesman “Mr. Redmond, M.P.,” 
so “ discourteously alluded to ”as an “itinerant Irish lecturer,” 
and suggests that the Times may have misquoted his words 
—he ought to know something about the art of misquotation 
certainly—but if not, “surely it is supreme imbecility to make 
the Irish Bishops [one of whom is Mr. Redmond’s diocesan] 
responsible for them. Who,” he asks, with a magnificent con- 
tempt not only for “elegance” but grammar, “has made them 
political arbiter elegantiarum?” To commend the tacit condona- 
tion of dynamite is therefore, if a fault at all, a mere failure in 
literary “elegance.” The rest of the letter is taken up with 
personal abuse; Mr. Angus is charged with belonging to “ that 
class of persons to whom life without appearing in print would 
not be worth living,” though it is some three years at least since 
his name appeared in the 7imes. And lastly the “other Priest,” 
being perhaps dimly conscious that his side has the worst of the 
argument, invokes the strong arm of ecclesiastical authority to 
suppress the audacious cleric who has dared to call his soul his 
own. “Ought this to be permitted to go on?” Clearly not, for 
these “ letters "—there has been but one—“ have given profound 
pain to Catholics, English as well as Irish.” Probably, but with 
a difference. Mr. Angus’s letter has naturally made “Irish 
Catholics” very angry; and we can readily believe that it has 
“given profound pain to English Catholics” to learn how piteously 
the religion they hold sacred is being dragged through the mire 
by their brethren over the water, especially when they remember 


was hissed and hooted, priests being prominent among the offenders 
—a circumstance the 7adlet took care not to mention. But it will 
no less surely have given them profound satisfaction to find a 
priest of their own who has the cou and candour to come 
forward—even at the risk of bein pelted by Fenian correspondents 
and sympathetic journals—to call a spade a spade. 

We pass from the Register to the Tablet, which by-the-bye 
has just afforded us a gauge of its good sense by sounding a loud 
flourish of trumpets over the transparently ridiculous canard about 
the conversion of Archbishop Trench to the Church of Rome. 
The Tablet, as becomes the leading organ, is more decorous though 
hardly more reasonable in its comments than the Register, It 
does not rave about “literary dynamite,” or make clumsy jokes 
about the recent explosions; but like the Degister it “does Mr. 
Angus the service of not reprinting the letter” it travesties, and 
like the Register also it pointedly identifies him with the writer 
of what it absurdly miscalls “an offensive article about the 
Catholic press” in the Whitehall Review. Meanwhile, after noting 
how this serious indictment is thus cavalierly disposed of by 
the Register and Tablet and their Irish clerical correspondents 
—for a certain Father Ryan, “ P.P.” of Thurles, we believe, has 
written to the Zab/et to protest against Mr. Parnell being required 
to denounce the dynamitards, not to mention the Rev. J. A. 
O'Conor and another correspondent of the Register, whether priest 
or layman is not stated, but clearly Hibernian, as he subscribes his 

rry attackon Mr. us’s “ mischievous and unscrupulous” letter 
“ Christian Charity "—it is worth observing how the matter strikes 
even an “Irish Catholic Layman” who is loyal to his Church and 
his conscience, as may be judged from a letter in last Monday’s 
Times. After referring to Mr, Angus’s letter he adds, “ Is it not an 
odd thing that the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland ask a party 
of men who openly violate the Christian doctrine as taught by our 
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Church, and whose leader is the open and intimate friend of the 
most irreligious and infidel set of men in Paris, and I may truly 
say in the whole of Europe,” to take charge of Catholic educa- 
tion in Ireland? “The party who by their silence before 
gave consent to all manner of outrages, and who by their 
ominous silence at the present moment now redouble that silent 
consent, is this the party to confide the care of our little ones 
to?” He goes on to quote the Papal Letters referred to by 
Mr. Angus, and shows in detail that “the Bishops and Priests” 
of Ireland, with some few exceptions, are defying the Vatican 
“by deliberately and habitually contravening the injunctions con- 
tained in them. So far indeed has this been carried that in 
many cases loyal Catholics have had to leave the church 
during mess to mark their dissent from “the socialistic doc- 
trines promulgated from the altar in favour of Mr. Parnell,” 
while “in one diocese presided over by a patriot bishop [Dr. 
Croke ?] sermons on the Word of God and charity to your neigh- 
bour are the exception, the rule and the doctrine preached being 
the doctrine of Mr. Parnell and denunciation of your neighbour.” 
When such doctrines are proclaimed from the altar, it is not sur- 
prising to hear of a meeting of Irish Catholics at Liverpool under 
one O'Leary upholding the use of dynamite, or of Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
heading a nationalist mob in Ireland who publicly exulted over the 
fall of Khartoum. Nor can we reasonably wonder that Michael 
Davitt, as was reported the other day in the papers, should have 
been obliged to leave his hotel in Rome on account of the strong 
feeling of the English visitors there against him. It is satis- 
factory at all events to find that within the last few days the 
Moniteur de Rome, the organ of the Vatican, has felt it necessary 
to urge the Irish Bishops to denounce dynamite morality. But it 
may be doubted if prelates who have paid no heed to the solemn 
= of the Pope himself will be ready to listen to the 
oniteur. 


STAGERIGHT. 


WE owe the word stageright to the late Charles Reade, who 
suggested it as a substitute for the inaccurate and mislead- 
ing expression, dramatic copyright. Copyright means the right to 
copy or print, and stageright means the right to perform on the 
stage. Dramatic copyright apparently means no more than copy- 
right ina drama, A play is peculiar in one respect, and unlike 
all other forms of literature—it has a double life, it can be acted 
and it can be read; it can be seen in a theatre, and it can be 
bought in a bookshop. These double enjoyments are perfectly 
separable. A dramatist may sell to one man, a manager, his 
stageright, ahd to another man, a publisher, his copyright. It 
depends on circumstances altogether which of these two rights is 
the more valuable to the author. If the author live in a country 
where the most of the acted drama is not literary, not to say 
poetic, and where the most of the poetic drama is hopelessly 
unactable, he will derive benefit, in all probability, from only 
one of his rights. Of Lord Tennyson’s latest poetic play, 
Becket, it is safe to say that the copyright is many times more 
valuable than the stageright; while of the latest burlesque or 
farce, whatever it may be, the stageright is profitable to him, 
and the value of the copyright is wholly problematic. This is, 
indeed, the penalty we pay for the divorce between litera- 
ture and the stage, that the plays which are acted are not 
read, and the plays which are read are not acted. The case 
was otherwise in the last century in England, when what the 
author received from a publisher for his copyright was often more 
than what he received from the manager tor his stageright, then 
often computed at a certain proportion of the receipts of the third 
or ninth nights of the performance of the play. The case is other- 
wise now in France, where M. Pailleron’s amusing and satirical 
comedy, Le Monde ou l'on s'ennuie, besides getting him a chair in 
the French Academy, and having a highly profitable run of two 
hundred nights at the Francais, has also sold itself to the extent 
of nearly filty thousand copies. The 7hédtre of M. Emile Zola, 
containing the three plays of his which failed dismally, has been 
sold through four or tive editions. To an English dramatist, how- 
ever, as the theatre now is, stageright is immensely more im- 
portant and more valuable than copyright. Most English drama- 
tists do not publish their plays at all. The collector of theatrical 
books is forced to import American editions of many of the late 
T. W. Robertson's comedies. 

Yet it is not so very long ago that stageright was wholly 
secondary to copyright. One might even go so far as to say that 
stageright is a modern invention. In the time of Shakspeare 
stageright was not recognized in law, and it was protected, in 
fact, only by the jealous guarding of the original manuscript. If 
a rival theatre could get a copy of the play, there was no scruple 
or hesitation in producing it. In France in the time of Moliére 
one seems to have ceased and determined as soon as copy- 
right began. In other words, a theatre had a monopoly of a 
dramatist’s works which it had bought and paid for until the 
dramatist chose to publish, and then any exclusive right came to 
an end, and whosoever would might perform the play. A published 
drama was free to all. At a later time copyright apparently 
included stageright, and the purchaser of a manuscript play bought 
the right to perform as well as to publish, and to publish as well 
as to perform. Planché, in his p t book of recollections, 
tells us that he was the first to get compensation for the copyright 


i gga librettos, for the stageright of which he had already 


Among the anomalies of the present state of copyright both in 
Great Britain and the United States—and they are many, as any 
one may see who will consult the digest which Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen appended to the Report of the Copyright Commission— 
there is none more anomalous than the fac? that, although there is 
no International Copyright between Great Britain and the United 
States, there is in effect a1 recognition of International Stage- 
right. In other words, the dramatists are favoured both in 
England and America as are the workers in no other department 
of literature. That the drama is now the department of literature 
in which a man who succeeds may look for the largest pecuniary 
reward is due in great measure to this International Stageright. 
Though an English novelist may see his work taken by ten different 
publishers in different cities of the United States, an English 
dramatist—if he will but comply with certain 
collect royalties from every theatre in the United States whi 
shali produce his play. Although the author of a book of 
American humour may see a dozen rival editions staring him in 
the face at — English railway-stall, the author of an American 
ated he will but comply with certain conditions—may protect 

is stageright in Great britain and her Colonial dependencies just 
as though he were a loyal subject of Her Majesty. And this result 
has been reached in both countries without special legislative 
action. It has been reached by the interpretation of law. 
And the processes by which it has been reached are wholly dif- 
ferent in the two countries, 

The condition under which a British dramatist may reserve his 
stageright in the United States is simply that he shall not publish. 
The United States is governed by the common law of England as 
modified by statute. An author's right to the manuscript of 
an unpublished play may be protected and enforced under the 
common law. The American Courts have held that performance is 
not publication. An English dramatist therefore licenses certain 
American managers to produce his unpublished play. If any 
unlicensed and unauthorized manager attempt to produce the 
same play, the author's assignee proves that the play is un- 
published, and that the infringer had no license to me Ba and 
therefore that the copy of the play in his possession has been sur- 
reptitiously obtained, or, in other words, stolen, Unless the defen- 
dant can show either that the play is published or that he derives 
his title to it from the author, the Court enforces the common-law 
right of the author to the possession of his manuscript and forbids 
the further use of the stolen copy. In effect this gives the 
English dramatist stageright in the United States on condition of 
not publishing—a condition which, as we have seen, is only a very. 
slight hardship. Of course it is not only the English dramatist 
who is thus protected in the United States; it is the French also, 
and the German. Any published French or German play the 
American manager may adapt and alter at his will; but an un- 

ublished play remains the fully-protected property of the author. 

bviously enough, many questions of fact enter into the case 
as to whether the play has or has not been published, and as 
to exact conditions of and parties to the license which it is 
sought to protect, but the law itself is now definitely declared and 
beyond all question. This is the reason why M. Sardou has not 
— any of his later plays; for although his copyright in 
‘rance would be remunerative, his stageright in the United States 
is even more so, and he generally delays the publication of his 
plays until after their attraction in the theatre has begun to wane. 
One peculiarity of these American decisions conferring inter- 
national stageright deserves to be noticed. The British dramatist's 
stageright in Great Britain is protected by statute, and it terminates 
as the statute prescribes. But the British dramatist’s stageright 
in the United States being a deduction from his common-law 
right to the possession of his manuscript, does not terminate at all 
except at the will of the owner of the manuscript. The manu- 
script belongs to the author as does his watch or his table or his 
coat, and his title to it is perpetual. Thus it happens that after a 
lapse of years a British dramatist may have lost his stageright in 
England, while retaining it in the United States. Thus it happens, 
also, that while the author of an American novel must see his 
copyright come to an end after forty-two years, the author of an 
American play may retain his stageright to all eternity. 

The condition under which an American dramatist may reserve 
his stageright in Great Britain and her Colonial dependencies, is 
simply that he shall give the first performance of his play in 
England. The English statute gives full copyright protection to 
all plays first produced in Great Britain, without ing any. 
inquiry or distinction as to the nationality of the author. If an 
English author allow his play to be first acted outside of the 
British Empire, he is held to have forfeited his right to the pro- 
tection of the statute ; and, as English Courts have never protected 
the common-law right to the manuscript as fully as Soon the 
American Courts, it may readily happen that an English dramatist 
through inadvertence may lose a valuable dramatic property. It 
was by a neglect of this kind that Mr. Dion Boucicault lost the 
exclusive control of the Shaughraun, which, like many other of 
his plays, was first acted in New York. It was to prevent this 
abandonment of English copyright and stage-right that Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan had a single hasty per- 
formance of the Pirates of Penzance given in an obscure tre 
prior to the real first ‘ormance of the operetta during their 
visit to New York. It is owing to a similar and single registering 
first performance (as we may venture to call it).at the Marylebone 
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Theatre that Mr. Bronson Howard has protected his stageright in 
Young Mrs. Winthrop, now running at the Court Theatre, after 
having run for six months, two years ago, at the Madison Square 
Theatre in New York. These single performances of the Pirates 
of Penzance and of Young Mrs. Winthrop could have had no 
artistic value; they served solely to bring the plays within the 
letter of the law. The cost of a registering performance of this 
sort is considerable ; and it is justified cals te plays by American 
in Boel =f established reputation likely to deserve reproduction 
and. 

The conditions under which a novelist may reserve his stage- 
right, as we may perhaps call tha right to dramatize a prose 
fiction, are also different in Great Britain and the United States. 
Under the present American copyright law a novelist has the 
privilege of reserving to himself the right to dramatize his tale, 
provided he gives formal notice to this effect in his copyright 
entry. Thus it is that on the back of the title-page of many 
American novels—in the American editions chiely—may be seen 
the notice,“ Copyright. 1885. All rights reserved.” The rights 
reserved are those of translation and of dramatization. Under this 
reservation an American novelist has full control over the stage- 
right of his story, which he may adapt to the stage itself or 
license another to adapt. This provision protected Mark Twain's 
stageright in the dramatic perversion of his novel The Gilded 
Age, in which Mr. John T. Raymond has performed Colonel 
Sellers for now nearly a thousand times. Had this provision been 
embodied in the American law a few years earlier, and had the 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin availed herself of it, her profits 
from the stageright of that novel would have far exceeded those 
from the copyright, large as were the latter, for dramatic versions 
of this story have been performed thousands of times in the 
United States, when the novel first appeared, and again during the 
Civil War, and yet again five or six years ago, when an it 
manager gave the play a fresh vitality by the introduction into the 
— scenes of bands of genuine negro “ Jubilee Singers.” 

t is greatly to be regretted that the law of Great Britain is not 
as generous or as just to the novelist as the law of the United 
States or of France. The only way in which an English novelist 
can protect his stageright is to produce his play before his novel is 
published, In fact, the present state of the English law on the 
subject of stageright puts the English novelist on exactly the same 
— as the American dramatist—he can reserve his stageright 

7 y giving a registering performance, This is what Mr. 
“ Hugh Conway ” did just before the publication of Dark Days. 
As he did not take the same precaution before the publication of 
Called Back, anybody is free to adapt that novel to the stage. 
Charles Reade was able to forbid rival dramatizations of J¢ is 
Never too Late to Mend by showing that this novel was an ampli- 
fication of an earlier play of his called Gold, and acted at Drury 
Lane several years before the novel appeared. While any one was 
at liberty to Sranetien the novel, no one had a right to —— 
‘on the play, and as substantially the play was the novel, the 
adapter had no use for the pound of flesh the law allowed without 
the blood, the taking of which the law punished. Oddly enough it 
was not many years before Charles Reade appeared as the aggressor. 
He took Mrs. Burnett’s That Lass o’ Lowrie's, and made it into 
a play which he called Joan, despite Mrs. Burnett's notification 
that she had reserved all rights. ally, of course, Mrs. Burnett 
had no stageright in England, but as Charles Reade had always 
exalted moral rights above strictly legal rights, his new position 
— quite . anomalous and as indefensible as the present state 
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THE TRADE OUTLOOK. 


OMMERCIALLY, the new year has not begun wv 

C misingly. According to the Board of Trade cohen ter 
January, the value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures was only 18,109,525/.; being a decrease, compared 
with January of last year, of 1,243,016/., or nearly 6} per cent. 
As the three last months of the old year also showed a heavy 
falling off in the value of the exports, it would seem as if our 
foreign trade is steadily declining. The falling off is discernible 
under nearly every head, but it is heaviest in the case of metals 
and articles manufactured therefrom, in which it amounts to as 
much as 780,073/., or about 25 percent. All the metals show a 
diminution, but it is heaviest in iron and steel. This is a natural 
result of the depressed state of trade all over the world, for iron is 
the great instrument of production. Chiefly, however, the 

decrease is attributable to the check to railway and ship building. 
The rapid extension of railway construction all over the wail 
and the protective policy of foreign Governments who desired to 
provide means at home for railway building, have led to over- 
production of iron both in America and in Europe; and now that 
railway building has had to be suspended, the iron trade is every- 
where dep There is also a falling off of nearly 23 per cent. 
in the value of the exports of machinery and millwork. And 
— as we have said before, all branches of our export 
trade show a decrease, with the exception, indeed, of living 
animals and of yarns and textile fabrics. There is a very con- 
siderable increase in the exports of woollen yarn and woollen 
fabrics, amounting in value to nearly 863,000/., and there is 
also a considerable increase in the exports of cotton piece goods.. 
The woollen trade, after a loug period of depression, his de- 
cidedly improved—partly, we suppore, owing to a mere caprice 


of fashion, but partly also in consequence of the efforts of our 
manufacturers to accommodate themselves to the special require- 
ments of their foreign customers. The improvement in the 
cotton trade is chiefly in the exports to China and India, from 
which it may be hoped that a revival is setting in in the Far 
East. In the case of China, it would seem that the inaction of 
the French has at last removed some of the fears formerly pre- 
vailing, and the merchants are now showing more enterprise. If 
the hostilities could be brought to an end, there appears no reason 
to doubt that a considerable expansion of the Chinese trade would 
take place. The improvement in the textile trades has been 
followed by a marked increase in the imports of the raw materials 
for textile manufactures, and in consequence the value of the 
imports shows an increase over those of January of last year of 
403,784/., or somewhat over 1 per cent. The increase is mainly, 
as we have said, in the imports of wool and cotton, but there 
is also an increase in miscellaneous articles, in metals, and 
in tobacco. The falling off which went on for so many 
months in the imports of food and drink continues. As might 
have been expected, there is a larger quantity of wheat and 
other grain imported, but the price being so low, the value 
still shows a . Upon the whole, the returns show that 
trade is still depressed, and is likely to continue so for some 
time to come, notwithstanding the improvement referred to in 
cotton and woollen; and the inference to be drawn from the 
Board of Trade returns is strengthened by all other information 
obtainable, such as the weekly revenue returns, the railway traffic 
returns, and the market reports and trade circulars. 

The first cause of the general depression is undoubtedly the 
long series of bad seasons which visited Europe between 1876 
and 1882. Itis now evident that Free-trade not made so 
great ac in the economic situation as some of its advocates 
appear to think. Undoubtedly Free-trade ensures to us an 
> + Mae of food at low prices, and therefore it protects the 
working classes from severe distress in very bad years. But the 
fact still remains that agriculture, even in England, is still the 
greatest of our industries, and that while agriculture is depressed 
the country generally cannot be prosperous. To some economists 
it ap in 1880 as if this had ceased to be the case. They 
imagined that the foreign producers of our food, benefiting 
by their large sales to us in consequence of the seasons 
in Europe, would buy in return so largely from us that we should 
reap a corresponding advantage. Possibly this might have been 
so if Free-trade were universal; but the existence of protective 
tariffs in America and Russia practically confined American and 
farmers to the home and manufacturers 
ost to a very large extent the custom of the foreign suppliers 
of our food. In consequence, the slight improvement i tone 
that occurred in 1880 and 1881 soon came to an end; and it was 
proved that the poverty of our landed classes told heavily upon 
the towns. Since the seasons have improved there has been an 
over-production of food and other raw materials everywhere, and 
consequently the farmers have still suffered from low prices. This 
is so all over Europe, and it is the principal reason, doubtless, of 
the depression which prevails. It has been vated, however, 
by the stimulus that was given to the production of raw materials 
in America, India, and elsewhere by protective tariffs and by the 
long series of bad seasons in Europe. The area under cultivation 
has been rapidly extended in the newer countries of the world, 
Production has increased in propor‘ion, and the result is that as 
soon as we have had good seasons everywhere the yield of the 
crops has been larger than was needed for the consumption of the 
world. Prices, in consequence, have fallen unprecedentedly, and 
there have been heavy losses incurred. In bringing about this 
over-production other influences have acted powerfully. Of these 
the chief, no doubt, was the rapid extension of railways in the 
newer countries of the world. A second influence is the 
investments of European capital in these newer countries, Capital 
has accumulated so rapidly, and the rate of interest has tended 
so steadily downw in Europe, that there is a naturally 
strong desire amongst capitalists to find more profitable fields of 
working abroad, and these fields they have found in the newer 
countries of the world. Agricultural companies, land, banks, 
cattle ranches, and the like have been started in great numbers by 
the aid of European capital. Native agriculturalists, too, have 
found means of obtaining capital in Europe, and industrial asso- 
ciations of all kinds have likewise found capital in Europe. In 
these ways the area of cultivation has been extended with a 
rapidity never before witnessed, and the extension of railways has 
enabled the produce thus raised to be brought to Europe so quick! 
that the over-production has almost immediately made i 


felt. 

In this state of things it is hardly reasonable to expect a very 
early improvement. The great losses that have been incurred in 
consequence of the fall of prices have spread a feeling of distrust 
throughout the prima classes everywhere ; while this 
feeling exists it is not ible that there can be a marked revival. 
Besides it is not possible that the consumption should so rapidly 
increase as at an early date to overtake production; while, in 
regard to production itself, though we may look forward to a 
gradual diminution, yet farmers as a class do uot quickly re- 
cognize the current of events and do not very rapidly change 
their modes of cultivation. Wherever we look abroad we see 
a condition of things which must need time for its improve- 
ment. The greatest of our foreign customers, the United States, 
has been for two years passing through a slow crisis, and there 
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t that the crisis is nearing its end. The con- 
structors of railways have in large numbers been ruined; the 
‘farmers are selling their corn below the cost of production; the 
iron manufacturers are in distress, and the working classes are sub- 
‘mitting to reductions of wages, and in many cases find it difficult 


.to obtain employment, while generally industrial works of all 


‘kinds are either being closed or are being worked on short time. 
A recovery under such circumstances cannot be sudden. There 
must be time for population and wealth to grow, so as to provide 
sufficient traffic for the railways, and there must be time also to 
enable the farmers to adapt their cultivation to the altered state 
of things. Aboveall, the existing distrust must be dispelled. 
Fears are very generally entertained that Mr. | Gould and 
Mr. Huntington must the way of Mr. Villard, Mr. Seney, 
and others. Whether those fears are well or ill founded, the 
fact that they exist paralyses trade, and prevents enterprise. 
If they should be realized, credit institutions will probably be 
involved in bankruptcy, and there may be a return of the panic 
of last year. On the other hand, if the fears are unfounded, 
it will take some time before the public can be convinced that 
their present apprehensions are ungrounded. In the Argentine 
Republic we have a state of things differing little from that 
which is to be seen in the United States. ere, also, it was 
attempted to do in the course of a few years what it must take a 
neration to accomplish, and the result is financial distress. In 
urope, again, the over-production of beetroot sugar has involved 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and Holland in distress. 
It has also impoverished the sugar-planters of our West India 
Islands and of the Mauritius, and thus has intensified the effect of 
the fF erent of wheat to which we have above referred to. 
In a similar manner China is suffering from the competition of 
India in the tea trade, and Ceylon from the competition of Brazil 
in the coffee trade. And, lastly, France, as we observed last 
week, has been impoverished by the phylloxera. All these diffi- 
culties are aggravated by political apprehensions and uncertain- 
ties; and until these are somehow arranged it is scarcely possible 
that there can be a marked improvement in the state of trade, 


DENISE. 


HE illustrious author of the Demi-monde and La Dame aux 
Camélias cannot be congratulated upon his latest achievement 

at the Maison de Moliére. 
of the Théaitre Francais company and the occasional wit of the 
dialogue may for a time cloud the eyesight of the critic; but, 
viewed from the lofty standpoint which the work of so celebrated a 
‘writer deserves, the barrenness of the country is not difficult to 
descry. The story of Denise is of the slenderest description—a mere 
prop whereon to hang the entangled warp and woof of M. Dumas’s 
somewhat blurred ethics—a not over-neatly constructed form in 
which to ask the hackneyed question, “ Shall a slip upon the 
ths of virtue in a woman’s life be a bar to the love of an 
pourable man?” One dramatic situation, some smartly turned 
epigram, and a flood of eloquent verbiage—such is the sum-total 
e four acts of the new comedy. Act I. introduces us to the 
country seat of a wealthy bachelor, one Comte André de Bardannes, 
whose isseur, a certain M. Brissot, ancien officier décoré, who 
has seen better days, is the father of Denise, the heroine of the 
piey. Brissot has been recommended to De Bardannes by a 
me. de Thauzette, a ci-devant beauty and femme galante, aged 
forty-six, between whose family and that of Brissot, in the better 
days before mentioned, there has been a close intimacy. Brissot, 
having turned out an honest man—much, apparently, to every body's 
astonishment—is installed by the Comte as factotum and steward 
of the establishment, over whose still-room and jam-pots Mme. 
Brissot, a feeble old lady, with a tendency to vertigo, presides. 
Denise, the daughter of this worthy couple, is destined by De Bar- 
dannes to be the companion of his young sister Marthe. The position 
of the famille Brissot being thus definitely ascertained, we have a 
visit from Mme. de Thauzette, who, it appears, has formerly played 
Guinevere to De Bardannes’s Lancelot. She proposes a marriage 
between her son Fernand and Marthe, which the Comte declines, 
alleging as a reason for his refusal Fernand’s somewhat shady cha- 
racter. Mme. de Thauzette, whose astuteness in such matters has 
no doubt been sharpened by her own confessedly varied experience 
in the ways of Cupid, detects in De Bardannes a sneaking fond- 
ness for excellent M. Brissot’s daughter Denise, and takes the oppor- 
tunity to — some disparaging insinuations as to the young lady’s 
, Which rouse the Comte’s indignation. Their conversa- 

tion is interrupted by the entrance of Fernand, booted and spurred 
for the coming riding-party. A few sentences between mother and 
son explain to Fernand that his suit has been refused, and that 
De Bardannes is in love with Denise. Then with a lively “A 
cheval” from the middle-aged mondaine the act terminates. So 
far we have og much. Of action there has been abso- 
lutely none, and the conversation, though interesting and well 
written—as M. Dumas’s dialogue must always be—is of a purely 
explanatory and introductory character. Explanations on the stage 
are always wearisome ; it may be at times that they are inevitable ; 
but the infliction should be as brief as possible. He is a daring dra- 
matist who devotes anentire act to their elaboration. Thecharacters, 
moreover, up till now have failed to inspire us with sympathy or 
admiration. André de Bardannes, the hero of the story, as a hero 
is undoubtedly so far a failure. One is tempted to despise a man 


tis true that the admirable acting | 


who allows a worthless coquette like Mme. de Thauzette to make 
so deep a mark upon the book of his life that,as he tells her 
himself, “C'est pour tiacher de vous oublier que je me suis jets 
pendant des années dans les désordres et les gaspillages” ; still less 
can one approve his constituting this detected light o’ love the 
mentor and friend of his young motherless sister. Nor do the 
other personages promise much better. TVernand is by his own 
avowal a cheap Don Juan of the Boulevards; Mme. de Thauzette 
is—Mme. de Thauzette ; and Thouvenin, a worthy but long-winded 
manufacturer, is simply a bore introduced into the play for no 
apparent purpose except to air his somewhat peculiar views on 
love. “Du moment qu'on a dit 4 une femme, quelle qu'elle soit, 
qu’on l’aime, on a e toute sa vie.” So far we follow him 
with respect and admiration; but, goes on M. Thouvenin, “ Songez 
done ce que c’est de dire & un étre qu’on l’aime! ce qu’on dit & sa 
mére et & ses enfants!” “Ce n’est pas la méme chose,” sa 
Fernand, and we should have thought all practical — wo 
have agreed with him. Not so, however, transcendental Thouvenin, 
who closes the argument by remarking, “ C'est le méme mot, c'est 
la méme chose,” a phrase which either means nothing or implies a 
confusion of family and conjugal love, to say the least highly un- 
satisfactory. We have forgotten, however, in our general apathy 
for these weak-souled dramatis persone our friend the régisseur— 
honest, blunt, consistent M. Brissot. He promises well. He is to 
be the breath of the wholesome outer air which shall dissipate the 
patchouli-scented steam of the boudoir. We believe in Brissot. 
Act IL. is, if possible, more devoid of incident than Act I. Our 
hero, for very insufficient reasons, entertains doubts as to 
Denise’s Pr: for in the past; whilst his sister Marthe, developi 
an awkward obstinacy of disposition, insists on marrying yam | 
in — of her brother's objections, and is promptly ordered back 
to the convent for her pains. This is the sum and substance of 
Act II. Our interest in the characters becomes weaker than ever. 
De Bardannes’s conduct in suspecting the woman he really loves on 
such slight grounds as the chance words of a Mme. de Thauzette 
places him in a light almost contemptible ; Marthe shows signs of 
such aggravating self-sufficiency that one is tempted to wish hera 
little wholesome correction when she returns to the nunnery; 
Fernand still poses as the second-hand Lothario ; whilst one’s faith 
in Denise herself is rudely shaken. Altogether, we begin to de- 
spair of everybody; except Brissot, of course. It is true that he 
has little to do with the plot; but he bustles in and out with a 
breezy consciousness of his own integrity that is in the highest 
degree refreshing in such an atmosphere of doubt and vacilla- 
tion. Whatever else happens, one thing is clear—bBrissot is a 
man of determination, a man of honour, and, above all, a man of 
his word. Act III., as it is the best act of the piece, so also is it 
the shortest. It contains the one and only situation of the 
comedy, the situation which has certainly inspired the whole play. 
De Bardannes, tortured by doubts as to the past relations of Denise 
and Fernand, takes it suddenly into his inconsistent head to 
to Marthe’s marriage with the young De Thauzette. Why heshould 
do so is not at all apparent; in fact, the reasons he has urged 
against the match are so excellent that one has a suspicion that 
his change of front is merely a benevolent desire to further the 
action of the plot. De Bardannes, having thus welcomed Fernand 
to his family circle, of which Mme. de Thauzette has some slight, 
if illegitimate, claims to be a member, solemnly adjures him to 
answer yes or no whether he, Fernand, has been on too familiar 
terms with Mlle. Denise or not? To which Fernand very pro- 
perly answers in the negative. What other reply under any 
circumstances De Bardannes could have expected should be told us 
by M. Dumas, the high-priest of a nation which arrogates to itself 
a more delicate perception of honour in “affaires de coeur” than 
we rough, cold-blooded Northerners can 

Armed with this satisfactory proof of Denise’s virtue, the Comte 
proposes for her hand in due form. Now occurs the one good 
scene of the whole story. Fired by a real love for De Burdannes, 
prompted by a generous instinct to save Marthe from the clutches 
of the selfish Fernand, Denise pours forth in an agony of words the 
confession of her misery, the story of her shame. She Aas been 
seduced by De Thauzette. The noble self-abasement of the girl for 
the cause of justice and honour in the presence of the one man from 
whom she would most desire to conceal her disgrace is in the 
highest degree pathetic—disagreeable, no doubt, but eminently 
pathetic. Moreover, the scene is admirably played, and, with the 
exception of one sentence, admirably planned, The sentence we 
refer to is that in which Denise explains why she yielded to her 
lover's solicitations. Fernand had told her he was to fight a duel 
on the morrow, and “il m’a demandé, en m’appelant sa femme, 
la preuve de cet amour, pour le faire plus fort contre son adver- 
saire.” Surely M. Dumas is here trenching on perilous ground. 
To define so eapapente a thing as the “ Yes” of a woman in love 
is to open a wide door to the caricaturist, to touch the ridiculous 
without bordering on the sublime. If impending risk of life is to 
be an excuse for frailty, where shall we end? A French duel is, 
we believe, on rare occasions dangerous; so likewise is a journey 
by the Underground Railway ; so is the position of a constable in 

estminster Hall; but the virtue must = indeed that can 
yield to pressure such as this. One cannot help thinking that the 
author would have been wiser not to have played the eavesdropper 
at Denise's chamber-door. To return t» the play. Honest Brissot, 
having been listening outside whilst poor Denise is telling her 
shameful story, now rushes on thestage, and drives his daughteroffin 
a tempest of indignation. Fernand, yy oe inconvenient 
juncture, is promptly seized by the furious and informed 


| 
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that unless Mme. de Thauzette makes a formal demand for Denise’s 
hand, it will be the worse for Fernand. “Si elle n'est pas venue 
dans une heure, n’importe ot tu seras, je te tue.” And so the 
curtain falls upon an interesting and efiective tableau. At the 
commencement of Act IV. Brissot is more Brissot than ever. 
With a due ible, of ke his wife were such a con- 
tingency ible, nothing ever induce him to consent to a 
marriage ares his disgraced child and his generous master, De 
Bardannes, “ Je ne paierai pas de ma complicité 4 un pareil calcul 
tous les bienfaits que j'ai regus”; moreover, he says, “quand un 
homme a déshonoré une fille, il n’y a que le nom de cet homme 
ui puisse rendre l’honneur & cette fille.” All this is just what we 
should have expected of Brissot, the consistency ot whose cha- 
racter is the one bright spot in the general fog. Invertebrate De 
Bardannes, on the other hand, maunders more miserably than ever 
in doubt whether to blow out his own brains or those of the seducer 
Fernand. He is very properly treated to an interminable sermon 
from Thouvenin. The only regret one has is that the — 
could not be inflicted in private. One portion of M. Thouvenin’s 
discourse, however, we must protest against on logical grounds. 
De Bardannes, strangely enough as it seems to us, is inveighing 
inst Fernand because he has acted as we are taught the canons 

of honour dictate, and has refused to betray the frailties of his mis- 
tress. “In his place,” says Thouvenin, “ you would have done the 
same.” “Si M. de Thauzette était venu vous demander, dans les 
mémes conditions, si vous aviez été l’amant de sa mére, le lui auriez- 
vous dit?” And asthe Comte does not answer, verbose Thouvenin 
smiles with a self-sufficient complacency, as who would say, “I 
have made an unanswerable point.” Viewed calmly, however, the 
remark, like a great many others of his, obtains its applause far 
more from its sound than its sense. Had Fernand been ignoble 
enough to have betrayed Denise's dishonour, he might have saved 
De Bardannes from taking to himself a tarnished wife ; whereas, on 
the other hand, the revelation of ocd yap on the 
a of Mme. de Thauzette could never in unmothering 


The play now draws to its conclusion. Marthe and Denise | 
determine to hide their woes in a convent ; but at the last moment 
the irresolute De Bardannes, finding that parting is by no means a 
sweet sorrow, ejaculates, “ Je ne peux pas,” and folds Denise in his 
arms as his future wife. Now, we think, has Brissot’s great oppor- 
tunity arrived. At least he will make one supreme effort to 
vindicate the consistency of his character. Alas! how bitterly 
are we deceived! The Spartan Brissot—the Roman father, the 
man of determination—merely sheds a tear of sympathy, and then | 
regards the company with a smile of satisfaction. After | 
the defection of Brissot we are ag for anything—that Marthe | 
should marry Fernand, that Mme. de Thauzette should install | 
herself as a sort of a general mother-in-law to the party, and that | 
this somewhat oddly connected family group should thrive and | 
be happy ever afterwards. At the best, the relations of the 

8 persone to one another are of a most unsavoury descrip-_ 
tion. But of course M. Dumas is the best judge of the character 
of the society he portrays. ‘ Les livres sont les fruits des mceurs,” 
says Théophile Gautier in his wonderful preface to Mademoiselle 
de Maupin. The author of Denise may well claim to have 
culled his ideas from a contemporary tree of knowledge of good 


and evil. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the culinary genius | 


of his nation has not inspired him to dish up the latest crop in a 
more appetizing fashion. 


THE THEATRES. 


[RE WHITE PILGRIM is one of the very few worthy addi- 
tions to English dramatic literature which the present gene- 
ration has produced. Nor is it only for its literary merits that the 
work of Mr. Herman Merivale and Mr. Gilbert -Beckett is 
commendable. They have constructed—with some slight obliga- 
tion to the Baron de la Motte Fouqué—a story effectively treated 
for stage pu Interest and sympathy are alike created in and 
cen round the persons of the Pagan knight, Sir Harold, and of 
the Christian maiden, Thordisa, for the love of whom he is almost 
waded to accept her creed. A vigorous contrast to this pair 
aflorded by the malicious hunchback, who cunningl 
persuades Harold to take “the oath they call Earl Olaf’s,” to ki 


sadly overdoes the comed 


any Norman stranger who sets foot on the Finland coast, where 
Harold’s castle stands. The coming of the Norman knight, Sir | 
Hugo—for when he swears to kill the stranger who may appear 
Harold feels assured that the oath is an empty form, since for so_ 
many years no Norman has set foot on the coast—is a most | 
forcible incident; and thereafter the struggle in Sir Harold's 
mind, where such strange temptations strive for mastery, is, as 
the authors have designed it, of tragic intensity. He must spare 
the life of his trusting guest, which he has solemnly sworn to 
take, or must let faith unfaithful keep him falsely true to his 
terrible oath. Unholy passion for Sir Hugo’s wife, the taunts 
and cunning arguments of Sigurd, urge him desperately to fulfil 
his deadly purpose ; pure love for Thordisa is in the other balance. 
he verse in which this play is written is rich in its poetry 
and vigour. We fail to see that the subject is unduly sombre 
int which has been advanced. The words on the amulet 
which Thordisa gives to her lover—“ Through life to death: 
through death to Efe ”—have in them a blissful significance for the 
lovers, who willingly look on the White Pilgrim, to see whose face | 


is death, and absent them from felicity no more, That Harold, 
stung by Sigurd’s derision, should take Earl Olaf's oath, has been 
described as too improbable ; but, surely, to say this is to fail in 
making allowance for the age which the piece for the 
half-reclaimed nature of the pagan knight, for the ru of 
the tempter Sigurd and his savage companions. A supernatural 
element moves in the tragedy, and so it must be accounted 
Harold’s evil fate which sends a Norman to the castle at the 
moment when Harold has sworn to slay the Norman whose foot 
crosses the threshold of his home. The authors have done their 
work, but the tragedy still waits interpretation. On Monda 
morning last it was revived for performance, and the crowd whi 
assembled at the theatre gave testimony that a work of very ex- 
ceptional merit was not forgotten. But the representation was in 
most cases wholly inadequate; in only two or three instances can 
it be truthfully deccribed as tolerable. The Harold was appa- 
rently an amateur—Mr. Nutcombe Gould. Appreciative he must 
have been, or he would not have essayed the character, and this 
fact assured him a welcome. To say that he came near to success 
would be to do injustice to the authors. Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree 
timidly but correctly followed the lines of Thordisa. Mr. Pateman 
represented the malicious Sigurd with fitting energy. 

The revival of The School for Scandal at the Prince's 
Theatre reintroduces several well-known actors in characters 
they have been accustomed to play, and Mrs. Langtry in 
a number of new dresses, the elaborately unbecoming costumes 
of a period when the fashionable woman's attire was rather 
stiff than stately. The Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Farren is 
the best the modern s can supply. A slight tende 
to over-emphasis on the night when we saw the comedy see 
due to a desire to inspirit the Lady Teazle and infuse life into a 
performance which occasionally became languid. The father of 
this admirable actor began to represent old men when he was 
nineteen years of age; and the Sir Peter of the revival, and of 
other revivals in which there was always one admirable feature, 
inherits a capacity for this work. Mr. Coghlan plays with much 
distinction of manner as Charles Surface. An undue restlessness 
marks his efforts to show the volatility of Charles's nature; but 
we are less inclined to than to accept thankfully so adroit and 
finished a performance. It is Charles who sings the song, “ Here's 
to the a of Sir Harry Bumper, -* is usually 
dragged on for the pur of delivering this air. e dragging 
on was, however, ban ty Sheridan. “The original cast of The 
School for Scandal contains the name of Mr. Gawdry, who played 
Sir Harry, or who at least sang the song, for that is what playing 
the part means. Mr. Coghlan sings with taste and animation. As 
the scene is arranged, with Charles at the head of the table, the 
es is natural and effective. Of Mrs, Langtry’s Lady 

eazle, apart from the wearing of the dresses co ing which diffe- 
rent opinions rage, there is not very much to be said. Langtry 

and underdoes the sentiment; that 
e humours till their true forms dis- 
what Lady 
and she is 


is to say, she exaggerates 
appear, and shows no capacity whatever for realizi 
Teazle’s feelings must have been when the screen fi 


_ discovered. Here Mrs. Langtry merely preaches like a curate on 


a probation from which he cannot emerge successfully. The 
actress does not appear to have recognized the fact that Lady 
Teazle is a detinite personage whose personality she has undertaken 
to assume. How to make detached speeches tell with pit and 
gallery seems to have been the first aim. Such uits are from 
their very nature doomed to artistic failure. e may still hope 
for the best ; bat hopes that Mrs. Langtry will ever become an 
actress are sorely dimmed by her attempt at Lady Teazle. 
Nervousness mars Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s presentation of Joseph. 
He is shy, anxious, depressed, a little concerned even before 
discovery threatens; but there are nevertheless some notably 
clever details in his careful study. For Mr. Everill’s Sir Oliver 
we have nothing but praise; the Crabtree of Mr. A. Wood was 
also very good ; Mrs. Arthur Stirling’s Mrs, Candour has point ; 
Mr. Lin Rayne’s revisitings of the stage seem always to be to play 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. Mr. E. D. Lyons, as Moses, and Mr. 
Smedley, as Careless, comprehend what is demanded of them, 


SANGER’S AMPHITHEATRE, 


7 collect an adequate audience, twice a day, in his vast build- 
ing, all the resource and enterprise for which Mr. Sanger is 
eminent must have been fully exerted. Since the beginning of 
the month the circus proper hes been supplemented by a panto- 
mime with the complex title of Old Dame Trot; or, Harlequin 
Godiva and ing Tom, St. George, and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. For effect almost total reliance is placed on what 
is spectacular. If not remarkable for quality, the quantity is un- 
doubted, while endless variety and novelty are leading character- 
istics. The rapidity and frequency of the scenic changes are 
really startli In a moment of time we are translated from 
Pandemonium to Fairyland, and thence on to scenes in which 
demons and fairies are associated with kangaroos, horses, elephants, 
birds of every species, and human beings of every nationality, 
What connexion there may be between all this and the literature 
of the pantomime cannot easily be gathered. Though the voices 
are rendered inaudible by the incessant din and confusion, still the 
situations in themselves are so dazzling and entertaining that we 
are content to lose the use of all our faculties with the exception 
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= 
of sight. As may be imagined, few o unities are afforded for 
ing individual excellence, but due credit must be given for 
the spirited way in which Lady Godiva (Miss Lizzie Kelsey) sings 
some topical verses. 
'. Of the circus we may say it was evenly good. Master 
George Holloway does marvellous things on a wire, and turns to 
inary uses the laws of equilibrium. Mr. James Crockett 
turns somersaults on a barebacked horse, and seems fully to under- 
stand how politic it is to crown one or two failures with success. 
Messrs. Flexmore and Thomson have little of the clown about 
them but the appearance, though they are diverting as acrobats 
and jugglers. Mr. Claude Randall is loudly cheered for his dash- 
ing performances in the character of “an English Jockey.” His 
great merit lay in the important fact that his horse far exceeds the 
= of the ordinary circus animal. The performances of Madam 
lland, “the great American lady hurdle act rider,” hardly 
realize what is suggested by so sonorous a title. The circus con- 
cludes with the introduction of Mr. Frank Orpwood’s troupe of 
performing elephants, which seem perhaps more at home here than 
as pantomimists later on. 


THE VOICE OF FACTION. 

“ We are at least safe in assuming that at such a season as the present 
the voice of faction will be little heard. We are convinced that this will 
be so.”—Daily News. 

O LISTEN, Whigs and Tories gay! 
For and against the Grand Old Man 
Give ear unto my humble lay, 
Perpend the tale of Dick and Dan! 


They were a simple Western pair 
As ever put the mules along 

By words of well-directed prayer 
And moral suasion with a thong. 


Two friends whose friendship’s placid sky 
No cloud of strife e’er swept across, 

Save this, that each would rather die 
Than own his partner to be boss : 


Nor could be brought by much debate 
And reasons, and revolvers, shown 
To think the driving of his mate 
Was half a patch upon his own. 


One day, upon a mountain road, 
Dan, for the time the charioteer, 
Reckoning the track a bit too broad, 
Or running things a bit too near, 


Off slipped the leader of the team ! 
Another, and one more, and lo! 

Three mules hung struggling o’er the stream 
That foamed a thousand feet below. 


Then Dick, alighting in a trice, 

And hanging on the waggon’s end, 
Strove verbally to prejudice 

The eternal future of his friend. 


I think one well-known wicked word 
Spared no corporeal part of Dan— 
I would not, if 1 could, record 
The language of that Western man. 


“Give up the whip! ” he fiercely cried, 

“ Give up the whip, ye derned galoot!” 
“Richard,” the other meek replied, 

“Is this a moment for dispute ? 


“Now ? when one mule’s entangled leg 
Keeps the whole biling from the abyss ? 
Let controversy’s voice, I beg, 
Be hushed at such an hour as this, 


“Turn, like a loyal comrade, to 

Haul up the brutes, and make them skip ; 
Time enough, then, for me and you 

To quarrel who’s to have the whip.” 


Dan’s tone was dignified and mild, 
Dan’s eye looked brotherly reproof ; 
For very shame, however riled, 
Dick couldn't sulk, and hold aloof. 


By words of power and sheer dead-lift 
They got one mule upon the track, 
And, cutting one poor beast adrift, 
They dragged the other floundering back. 


Then they jogged on ; but when again 
Dick raised his point, his mate's retort 
Assumed a wholly different strain ; 
Dan took him up extremely short. 


“Tis true,” he said, “ my gentle son, 

You helped to hoist the team in crossing 
That nasty bit; but now it’s done, 

And still you claim to do the bossing! 


“ The situation ain't the same, 
Nor yours a practical suggestion ; 
Ye want to raise a what’s-'is-name ? 
A ‘purely ackydemic question.’ 
“ Dye think I can’t drive through a gorge, 
Because a blamed mule tries t> leap it ? 
Give up to you, Dick! no, by George! 
I’ve got the whip, and mean to keep it.” 


Oh, ye who drive the team of State, 
Ye Liberals of light and leading, 
Your organ bids you imitate 
This simple Western man’s proceeding. 
Err bravely! sin like men of stuff! 
The safer blunderer’s the bolder ; 
So that the smash be big enough 
To force your mate to lend a shoulder, 


Invoke the patriotic soul 

Of Englishmen ; that’s how to do them. 
Hush critics while you're in the hole, 

And when you're out again pooh-pooh them, 


So shall poor Dick each chance let slip, 
Self-baulked until too late for action, 

And Dan triumphant keep the whip 
Secure against the “ voice of faction.” 


REVIEWS. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


, poe CASSELL & CO. have added to their long series of 
Dictionaries, which will soon furnish condensed information 
de omni re scibili, 2 Dictionary of English History. There are, no 
doubt, various classes of persons to me ees a book of reference such 
as this is “a boon and a blessing”; and, taken as a whole, these 
ready repertories of precise information may even exercise an ethical 
effect upon the rising generation. In the combination-room of a 
certain college not a hundred miles from the Senate-house at 
Cambridge there exists, or used to exist, a MS. volume which 
could not fail to prove even to the most cursory reader how human 
it is to err. Long ago, the resident Fellows of that college had 
made unto themselves a law that no member of the society 
should within that room, either before or after dinner, make 
positive assertion of a fact, without holding himself ready to 
uphold it by wagering one or more bottles of the port wine for 
which the foundation was justly famous. Of such wagers and 
their results the junior Fellow of the day was to keep the unex- 
tenuating record. This time-honoured practice of bringing one 
another to book was found to breed in many Fellows of that 
college a modesty of statement which is a great charm in a don, 
and a peculiar unwillingness even when out in the world to 
declare offhand how many times the Habeas Corpus Act has been 
suspended, or who was Second Smith’s Prizeman in Adams's 


ear. 
4 The editors of Messrs. Cavsell’s Dictionary of English History, 
however, naturally enough confess to a higher ambition than that 
of furnishing a ready source of information on matters of English 
history to the “ general reader,” sometimes so-called because he is 
not a reader at all, They also wish to be of use to the “ special 
student” who cannot, they say, be expected to read his history 
witha manuals and at hiselbow. “Ifa 

t book,” they sententiously observe, “ is a t evil, a great 
books are a greater.” The 
to be that dictionaries like the work before us—and we have rarely 
seen a better of its kind—are invaluable to those who know how 
to use them. Given an ascertained accuracy of statement, and a 
general lucidity of arrangement, few writers or more advanced 
students will show prudery enough to forego such aids, which 
not only save time, but soften temper. For those, on the other 
hand, who think to /earn history with the help of these alphabetical 
compendia, they are an unmixed evil, only a less one than for thuse 
we tear not altogether imaginary persons who venture to teach 
history equipped piecemeal from so convenient an armoury. We 
cannot, therefore, profess to regard with perfect complacency the 
prospect of the indiscriminate circulation of even so excellent a 
compilation as that now before us, or to rejoice altogether that so 
much good work will save a great deal of less satisfactory work 
by less competent hands. It may be a matter of congratulation in 
these days of over-pressure that here, at least, is a quantity of 
learning which will “turn no student pale”; but will Professor 
Creighton’s book on the Papacy of the Reformation be more or 
will it be less read because he here presents the fifth-form essayist 
and the migratory extension lecturer with the relations between 
England and the Papacy condensed into seven columns? Such 
knowledge, to borrow the phraseology of advertisements, is 
portable indeed, but is it adhesive ? 

After liberating our conscience by this caveat, we may freely 
express a very high opinion of the way in which Messrs, Low and 
Pulling have executed a task of no ordinary difficulty. Their list 
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of contributors is a strong one, but the book, in so far as we have 
been able to examine it, shows commendable unity of design and 
proportionateness of execution. Mr. Oreighton’s articles give the 


volume a value of its own; for an ecclesiastical historian of so | 


wide a range of reading and so calm a temper is not to be caught 
“every week-day.” Nothing could be more useful and to the point 
than his articles on Bishops, Councils, and similar subjects, and he 
moves with no less steady a step in his short biographies of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Besides Professor Creighton, Professors 
James Rowley and Thorold Rogers supply some of the most in- 
trinsically valuable articles, The former oA it is hardly too much 
to say, a genius for accuracy, which it is pleasant to find as well 
suited to constructive as it is to destructive work. It is coupled 
with a good deal of strong common sense, so that this writer 
treads securely among the pitfalls of the Anglo-Saxon period ; for 

this much-decried name he ventures to think there is no intoler- 
able error in describing an era during which “the Angles and 
Saxons, though coalescing, had not yet coalesced into a well- 
blended national unity.” In the article “Canute” Mr. Rowley 
was apparently too much cramped by his limits of space to 
be able to furnish more than a mere outline of biography, or 
even to refer to the suspicions which connected Canute with 
the death of his heroic rival. Even less satisfactory is the article 
“Chivalry,” by the same author; but here the blame manifestly 
attaches to the excess of ambition in the scheme of the Dictionary. 
On the other hand, the brief narrative of the Black Death, in 


which Mr. Rowley is indebted to other authorities besides Mr. | 


Seebohm, forms one of the best accounts of the epidemic and its 
ravages with which we are acquainted. Professor Thorold Rogers 
as an historical writer is a specialist ; but he does not appear to be 
one of those specialists who imagine themselves to have a special 
right on all occasions to treat their own subject at inordinate 
length ; his general sketch of English commerce, for instance, is as 
terse as it well could be. (Surely, by the way, “ Schurz, Eng- 
lische Handelspolitik,” cited among the authorities at the foot of the 
article, should be Schanz, under which name this excellent work is, 
if we remember correctly, cited elsewhere in the Dictionary.) 

ually good is the article “ Population,” by the same author. 
Yet another professor is Mr. J. F. Tout, who is mentioned in the 
preface as having placed “ the benefits of his extensive knowledge 
of modern history at the service of the Editors.” His versatility 
is certainly extraordinary ; for, in addition to a large number of 
miscellaneous articles, he contributes a whole series on the re- 
lations of England with different foreign Powers. We must 
frankly say that, in our opinion, these are the kind of articles 
likely to prove dangerous to the half-knowledge which will 
seek to supplement itself from these summaries; nor, for ex- 
ample, can we see any advantage in a statement so general 
as this—that “when James I. and his son Charles found they 
were being played with, they turned to that alliance with France 
which lasted, with partial breaks, till 1688, and much longer than 
the political balance demanded.” As applied to the reign of 
Charles I., at all events, this description seems far too loose to be 
of any value. The article (on the relations of England with 
Austria) from which the above passage is cited is, withal, rather 
provocative of criticism by a certain rotundity of diction which 
strikes us as out of place, not to mention a vocabulary which 
makes Lewis XIV. “approximate” to the Imperial side, and 
Austria “inaugurate” liberal institutions. In Mr. Tout's article 
on England's relations with the Empire there are one or two 
awkward misprints. Less ambitious, but likely to be at least 

ually useful, are the contributions of Mrs. 8S. R. Gardiner, who 
distils the essence of parts of her husband's books with much 
of touch. 

On the whole, the editors seem to us to have judiciously 
mixed biographical with other headings, herein adopting « method 
for which there are few English precedents, but which is being 
carried out, with fair success, in Herbst’s Encyklopiidie der 
neueren Geschichte, now in course of publication. The experience 
of all biographical dictionaries, whether they be on the scale 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s or on that of Haydn's modest Inder 
from the Creation to the Present Time, proves the difficulty 
of making a choice among lives which is liberal without being 
lavish. Messrs. Low and Pulling decided to exclude from their 
Dictionary men of letters, unless distinctly connected with the 
political history of the country or themselves historians. We see 
no reason to quarrel with their decision ; though we are at a loss 
to undesviand why, if the author of Hudibras be included, the 
author of the Prophecy of Famine should be left aside. Again, as 
a corner has been found for the author of the Scholemaster, the 
foremost of English schoolmasters, who was himself not unconnected 
with the world of politics—the late Dr. Arnold—need not have been 
omitted. We forbear from commenting on the meagreness of 
several of the biographical articles, a defect for which it would be 
cruel to hold their authors responsible. The biographical portion 
certainly does not constitute, as it was not intended that it 
should, the distinctive feature of this compilation. Far severer, 
however, than the task of cutting down the biographies must 
have been the difficulty of deciding on the relative importance 
of the noteworthy battles, towns, Acts of Parliament, political 
_and ecclesiastical institutions, and catch-words of English history. 
Among the happy hits of the editors is the device of giving 
a brief account of the principal English noble houses under 
such i as “Anglesey, Peerage of,” and the like; for, 


‘neither a series of biographies nor a complete genealogy is 


here, as a rule, required. 


observance in this volume. 


Such a title, on the other , as | 


“Favourite” suggests a promise which under the circumstances 
must remain unfulfilled. Other headings are too general or 
too special. Who, for instance, would expect to find Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s chronology of the regnal years of English sovereigns 
under the heading “ King,” or look for the changes in the 
theory of succession under “King never dies, the”? Can it 
facilitate reference that A. Plautius should appear under his 
reenomen “ Aulus Plautius,” and the Lollard statute under “ De 
retico comburendo”? If the “Quadruple Alliance” of 1718 
is entitled to figure as such, so surely is Lord Palmerston’s of 
1834, over which he exulted as “all his own doing.” Con- . 
trariwise, if the “Spanish Marriages” devised by Louis Philip 
constitute an incident of English history, @ fortiori does the 
Spanish marriage project of James I, Among the “ Associations” 
should assuredly have been entered the “ universitas” of the reign 
of Henry III. We have noted one or two other instances of odd 
arrangement, besides questioning whether “ Rothschild’s case” be 
a dignified description of an episode which it no donbt unmis- 
takably designates ; and whether the head-word “ Claimants ” will 
be more probably turned up by those interested in Baliol and 
Bruce or by those whose curiosity lies rather in the direction of 
disputed inheritances of more recent date. 

e are glad to observe that the practice of citing authorities, 
in which lies the chief value for a real student of a biographical 
or of any other kind of dictionary, is honoured by constant 
The authorities cited are, however, 
too frequently only secondary sources at the most, and more pains 
should have been taken to utilize the Calendars of State Papers 


_and cognate publications. A reader who is at the trouble to look 


up the short article on the “ Glamorgan Treaty” deserves to be 
directed to more special information than he is likely to find in 
Clarendon, Ranke, and Hallam; and though Macaulay would not 
revise his narrative of the transactions connected with the Massacre 
of Glencoe, this seems no reason why he should be cited as 
the solitary authority concerning it. From a different point of 
view we demur to Thackeray’s sensible, but after all superticial, 
estimate of George I. being cited at length asa summary of his signi- 
ficance in English history. Now and then books are cited incorrectly, 
or at least loosely. Dahlmann’s Geschichte von Déiinemark cannot, 
as it is by Mr. Tout, be considered “a good general authority on 
Danish history,” inasmuch as it reaches no further than the period 
of the Reformation. Pope's Moral Essay “On the Characters of 
Women,” referred to for its satirical portrait of the Duchess of 
Marlborough as Atossa, should not have been cited as Pope’s Lssay 
on Woman, if only out of respect to the memory of Wilkes 
We have noted several instances of palpably incomplete biblie- 
graphical information ; but there is no part of a dictionary of this 
kind with which it is easier to find fault; and we prefer to direct 
the attention of the editors to what might in future editions be 
made one of the strongest sides of their book, Possibly they have 
considered that Mr. Mullinger's collective article, “ Authorities on 
English History,” would meet the wants of most readers; and 
they certainly could not have resorted to a better authority on 
authorities. 

In conclusion, we set down one or two corrections which have 
incidentally occurred to us. Whence does Mr. Low get his proof 
that Anne of Bohemia “ looked with considerable favour on 
Wiclif”? Whatever may be the truth as to her namesake Anpe 
of Denmark's religious opinions, she can hardly be described as 
having been at any time a “strong” Roman Catholic. Dr. Perne, 
although he conformed under Mary, is oddly described as “a 
Papist” even in reference to that reign. (See art. “ Whitgift.”) 
The College of which Dr. Perne was master was founded, notwith- 
standing the Cambridge Calendar, in 1284, and not in 1257. (See 
art. “ Universities.”) It was at this College, Peterhouse, and not 
at St. John’s, that the Duke of Grafton, the unlucky victim of 
Junius, received his University education. (See art. * Grafton.”) 
It could not have been “James IV.” whom Atterbury (q. v.) 
wished the Tories to proclaim on the death of the sister of 
“James LI.” Bolingbroke is said to have retired “with the 
Ministry” in 1708. This is hardly a correct way of describing 
his withdrawal with Harley and two subordinates. We fear that 
Berwick cannot be absolved so easily as he is by Mr. Low of a 
clear knowledge of the Assassination Plot. Mr. Rowley is, as we 
have already said, the most accurate of writers; but on what is 
founded his calculation that forty temporal lords took the Round- 
head side in the Civil War? (See art. “Lords, House of.”) 
Clarendon distinctly says “ not above two-and-twenty,” whom he 
enumerates. Of mere slips of style it would be absurd to take 
serious note in a book on which so much of solid labour has been 
liberally expended ; but we must protest against Dunstan being, 
even in a work designed for mainly educational purposes, described 
as an “educationalist.” 


MR. DOLBY’S REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS.* 


ib this volume, which will be read with interest by all the 
many admirers of Dickens, Mr. Dolby gives an account of the 
reading tours in which he accompanied him as business manager. 
Mr. Dolby acknowledges his indebtedness to the “ Life of Dickens” 
by Forster, to “ Dickens's Letters,” and to the book on Dickens 
by the late James T. Fields. But there is plenty of material in 


* Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. By George Dolby. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1835. 
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these reminiscences which will be new to the public. Dickens 
was certainly the most successful of all the public readers who 
have ever appeared. He not only read admirably, but he had the 
good fortune to appeal to an audience of whom many were 
nearly as familiar with his works as he was himself, and who felt 
for him the personal ety which his books have always in- 
_— He was one of the most popular men as well as one of 
most popular writers of his time ; and his personal and literary 
reading. 
already, before Mr. Dolby made his acquaintance, 
widely known as a most successful reader. But for four years he 
had ceased to ey before the public in this character. He had 
lost by death the agent who formerly accompanied him on his 
ing tours, and who took the whole business arrangements into 
his own hands. It is needless to say that these were exceedingly 
troublesome, and the labour and worry which they involved could 
not have been undertaken by Dickens himself. It was accordingly 
his practice to be gecopied wherever he went by his agent, who 
took all the necessary steps for hiring a hall, printing tickets, 
engaging ticket-collectors, and arranging on the platform the 
simple “ properties ” with which the lecturer was accustomed to 
travel. . Dolby gives a full narrative of the two English tours 
of 1866 and 1867, of the American tour of 1867 and 1868, and of 
the farewell tour in England. The readings were from the 
beginning, as is well known, exceedingly lucrative. For the first 
course of thirty readings Messrs. a paid the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds net, they und ing to pay all expenses 
whatever connected with the tour. Later on Dickens's re- 
ceipts were far larger. It isa pleasant instance of the generous 
way in which he habitually considered the needs of the poor 
that he expressly insisted on good accommodation being provided 
for the shilling seat-holders, Mr. Dolby gives minute accounts 
of all the tours; and, though there is much in his narrative that 
is interesting and amusing, there is in it an excess of trivial detail 
and a constant tendency to repetition. It is a book to be skimmed, 
not read. ‘There are plenty of amusing stories in it, At Stirli 
one day Dickens and Mr. Dolby went to inspect the gaol, and, 
after visiting various cells, came to one in which there was a boy 
who had been mixed up in an attempted burglary. He was 
sitting with an open Bible before him, and by his side was a 
man in clerical attire, whom Dickens took to be chaplain of the 
gol. Thinking that the two were engaged in spiritual exercises, 

i and his companion hastily withdrew. rving that the 
governor seemed amused at the id to the reverend 
gentleman, they inquired the reason; and it proved that the su 
ares divine was a noted forger, who, after making what he could 

his own country, had gone to America, passed himself off as a 
clergyman, and become pastor to a large and eee op congre- 
gation. He was, however, not wise enough to let well alone, and 
returned on some business to Scotland, where he was recognized and 
convicted. Presumably he was put into the cell temporarily till 
his prison dress was ready. It seems that in one = tom only, a 
town in Lancashire, was Mr. Dickens received otherwise than en- 
thusiastically, The case was thus. Mr. Dolby wrote to the town 
clerk asking for the use of the Town Hall for a reading by Charles 
Dickens from his own works. He received in reply an official 
letter saying that before the request could be complied with “ it 
would be necessary to supply him with full particulars as to the 
nature of Mr. Dickens's entertainment.” The answer was that 
“the subject-matter of Mr. Dickens’s Readings is to be found in a 
long row of books published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in 
Piccadilly, London.” The audience seemed to partake of the 
nature of the town clerk, and the readings fell flat; but this was 
the only instance, Mr. Dolby tells us, in which Dickens failed to 
win a brilliant triumph. 

The larger half of the book is taken up with an account of 
Dickens's American tour. His name was as much a household 
word there as here, and the soreness caused in some quarters 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the American Notes had long worn off. 
His friend Mr. James T. Fields, then the active partner in the firm 
of Ticknor & Fields, was anxious that he should give readings in 
the United States, and was satisfied that they would prove even 
more remunerative and successful than his English readings. 
Before closing with the pro , Dickens sent Mr. Dolby over 
on @ voyage of inspection, and, the report being favourable, it was 

that the tour should be undertaken. A good deal that 

. Dolby tells us about his own passage to America and his 
impressions when he got there might very well have been s . 
The subject has been worn threadbare. Of the late Mr. Long- 
fellow he says:—“In appearance he was as unlike a poet, or 
the accepted ideal of what a poet should be like, as man could 
ibly be.” What this “accepted ideal” may be Mr. Dolby 
joes not tell us. There is nothing in the poetic faculty incon- 
sistent with the gracious and kindly dignity in which the charm 
of Mr. Longfellow’s manner lay. But to return to the read- 
ings. Mr. Dolby’s report was so favourable that Dickens did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation to the United States. His friend 
Mr. Forster did his utmost to dissuade him from the enter- 
ise. His objection, however, was based on nothing better than 

@ complete ignorance of America and Americans; and, finding 
that Dickens was resolved to go, he said no more about the 
matter. Mr. Dolby crossed the Atlantic first, in order to make, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Fields & , the necessary arrange- 
ments for the readings. The price of the tickets was fixed at two 
dollars each; but in Boston, as elsewhere in America, large 


numbers of the tickets were got hold of by speculators, who resold 
them at exorbitant rates. Every attempt was made by Dickens's 
agent to frustrate all but bond buyers ; but in not a few cases 
American ingenuity got the better of him. Vast numbers of 
people applied to him personally or by letter for front seats on the 
ground that they were deaf, blind, paralysed, or otherwise afflicted. 
One man came to him pretending to be a sufferer from excruciat- 
ing pains in the back. He said it was impossible for him to stand 
in line in the bitter weather and take his turn at the ticket-office 
like other le; and, amid “shouts and shrieks of the most 
horrible and painful description,” he asked for tickets for himself 
and family on the spot. An hour later he was found refreshing 
himself at the bar, and on the following day his health was so 
far restored that he was among the first on the line; and he 
proved, in fact, to be “ one of the advance guard of the New York 
speculating brigade.” The sale was to begin on a Monday morning, 
and by ten o'clock the line began to be formed outside the offices of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in Tremont Street. Besides the pro- 
fessional speculators there were the clerks and servants of intend- 
ing purchasers, supplied with mattresses, blankets, food, to 
and liquor. The line in the morning was half a mile long, 
two thousand pounds were taken in the course of a sale which 
lasted over eleven hours. One New York speculator caused some 
thousands of tickets to be forged, but the fraud was fortunately 
discovered in time, and the offender brought to justice. The 
readings in Boston, as elsewhere in the States, were brilliantly 
successful, Indeed Mr. Dickens’s experiences in other American 
cities were little more than zepetitions of the public and social 
ovation which he met with on first landing. In Brooklyn he had 
the use of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's church for his read- 
ings. In most cases the sale of tickets went off quietly; but here 
there was a riot, which had to be quelled by the police ; and the 
same thing happened at Newhaven. Mr. Dolby tells of a printer's 
error in one of the advertisements, which read as follows :—*“ The 
reading will be comprised within two minutes; and the audience 
are earnestly entreated to be seated ten hours before its commence- 
ment.” The attempt on the part of a certain collector to arrest 
Mr. Dolby, as he was leaving America on board the Russia, for 
non-payment of certain taxes wrongfully claimed, and the ingenious 
way in which it was frustrated, is told with a good deal of humour. 
The collector came on board with two officers, but Dickens’s 
friends brought four officers (in collusion with themselves) on 
board at an earlier hour, and when the collector arrived he was 
met with the words, “ Too late; we’ve got him.” The collector, 
thinking his prisoner was safely secured, left the ship when the 
first bell sounded, and Mr. Dolby and Dickens pursued their 
journey without further molestation. The net profit on the whole 
set of American readings was about nineteen thousand pounds. 
We have spoken chiefly of the American tour, as the last 
English readings, which Mr. Dolby goes on to describe, are familiar 
to many of our readers. The chief addition which Dickens made 
in them to his répertoire was the murder of Nancy by Sikes, 
which was given with admirable power. The “ Final Farewell 
Tour” was even more successful than the previous courses in 
England. Mr. Dolby adds his testimony to that of all who knew 
Dickens as to his sterling as well as charming qualities. The book 
is one which will well repay reading, or rather, as we have said, 
skimming. Mr. Dolby rather needlessly apologizes to his readers 
for its lack of “ the flavour and essence of a genuine literary 
work.” A reader must be captious indeed if he were to quarrel 
on this account with a book which gives us so many pleasant 
pictures of one of the most interesting figures in modern lite- 


_Tature, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


Me GEORGE MOORE is a kind of Zolaphyte. Him, too, the 
“human document” delights ; and for him, likewise, that o 
is precious which is written on thedirtiest of paper. In 4 Mummer’s 
ife he attempts to be offensive as the master himself. Given the 
wer, he woul have beaten the noble Emilius at his own game. 
ut Zola is Zola, and Mr. Moore is Mr. Moore; and Mr. Moore is 
only curious and disgusting. It is a pity to have to be thus sternly 
just for Moore his best, though his 
of purpose, his quest of the mot propre, his anxiety to nothing 
if (which is, being interpreted, and un- 
real), have victimized him terribly, he must be allowed at least 
that much of credit which is the portion of those who are rich in 
good intentions. He has seen a great deal of a certain sort of life 
—the tawdry, trumpery, sordid, wretched life of the country 
“ mummer”—and he is gushingly eager to give the world the 
benefit of his experience. Still, it has to be admitted that 
he is often unfortunate in his expression, tedious in his methods, 
obscure in his meanings, and dreadfully futile in his aims. 
His hero—a natural kind of person, and, to our mind, the only 
successful thing in his book—is a robust actor of burlesque 
and comic opera; but even he is “ coarse, fat, sensual, even as 
is a mutton-chop.” His heroine, the wife of a small shop- 
a in Hanley, allows herself to be seduced by the hero, elopes 
with him, takes to the stage, and dies in four years or so of jealousy 
and drink. Her chance from the beginning is the poorest imagin- 
able. When she goes to a theatre it is only to see a certain 
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“agitated roll,” which, as she gazed, “ p in one direction,” 
and to feel “the melting chords” of the love-duet in Madame 
Angot “as molten lead poured into her heart”; when she elopes 
she has to do so in company with a young man “from whose 
plain face the falling fruit is ever invisibly lifted”; when 
she appears as re in the Cloches de Corneville, she does it 
but to give the author of her being an opportunity of noting that 
“on this evening more than any other” she “trod the heaviest 
tread on the head of her anterior life”; when she takes to drink, 
“the warm burning flavours of brandy ravished her palate,” and 
“the soft sweetnesses of the gin were as the appealing seductiveness 
of a youth’s 4a ”; and when she goes in for madness and death, 
it is only that her creator may let off a bold but tangled simile, 
and compare her delirium to “a costume ball, where chastity 
cere m behind a mask that vice was looking for, while vice 

id his nakedness in some of the robes that chastity had let fall.” 
What is to be expected of a creature thus handicapped ? what of 
the miserable epic of her adventures? what of the writer who 
thinks so poorly of his fellow-creatures as to imagine that they can 
and will be interested in the pitiful drab whom he has chosen 
for his heroine, and the grimy and unwholesome experiences 
he has chosen to believe the essentials of art? It is, we know, a 
foolish thing to wash one’s foul linen in public. How much more 
foolish is it to spread out and sort one’s foul linen in publ, not to 
wash it, but merely to demonstrate how foul it is! ‘* Demon-like, 
the brandy-bottle stood on the chest of drawers”; that is imagi- 
nation. “The skirts swung on the dress-improvers, colour dis- 
appeared, and the room was left to the flat chests and tweed 
coats”; that is observation. “These were moments in which a 
little childish rage boiled like a kettle within her, and she would 
clench her hands, and a mad instinct of scratching burned like 
lightning through the muscles of her arms”; this is psychology. 


And to think that, after all, the poor man means well! 
Our last example, Philistia, the work of a new writer, is a 
great deal cleaner and wholesomer than A Mummer’s Wife. Asitis 
not an essay in Zolaism, it may also be allowed to be a great deal 
more intelligent. In ideal and effect, however, Mr. Power is pro- | 
bably as as Mr. Moore. Like the author of A Mummer's | 
Wife the author of Philistia is a person with a mission. It is 
the mission of Mr. Moore to go groping in the gutter, and delude | 
himself into the belief that he is seeing life. It is the mission of | 
Mr. Power to entertain the theory that all cobblers are per se 
virtuous, and that to be a duke is to be naturally a vicious ass. 
His hero, Ernest le Breton, is a gentleman with all the virtues, 
A child of Philistia, he is a passionate revolutionary ; an ardent 
admirer of Max Schurz, “the uncrowned king of the proletariate 
Socialists”; an economist to whom Mill and Fawcett are as 
humdrum Tories and Fair Traders. The son of a person of quality, 
he is independent enough to refuse the young woman of title who 
throws herself at his head, marry a grocer’s daughter, and sna 
his fingers at society. As he is not less poor than virtuous a 
high-souled, he has a horrible time of it. He objects to pigeon- 
shooting so religiously that he throws up his place as tutor in a 
noble house where it is practised, and casts himself on the mercies 
of a cold hard world. He tries teaching in school ; but he cannot 
refrain from preaching practical communism to the sons of Philistia, 
nor from making himself a public scandal in connexion with Max 


Schurz, the best and wisest of men ; and asecond time he has to 
cast himself on the mercies of a cold hard world. Meanwhile he 
has developed consumptive tendencies; and when he comes to 
London, and takes lodgings with a benevolent but A-less denizen 
of Holloway, and tries to earn a living by writing noble articles 
for “ advanced ” periodicals, he appears to have the hand of death 
upon him, and to be not long for earth. Unhappily this is only 
an illusion, Ernest suffers much, and his beautiful and high-toned 
er suffers with him. But their heroism is throughout magni- 
cent; and in the end, after struggles and scruples and trials 
unspeakable, they emerge into the sunshine; produce a book 


which is quoted one evening in both Houses of Parliament ; found 
a revolutionary print which is also a tremendous commercial 
success ; become quite rich and respectable ; and find the cold hard 
world not nearly so cold and hard as they had contrived to make it 
at starting. This they do by the aid of a daughter of Philistia, the 
beautiful Lady Hilda, the damsel of quality who wooed the gifted 
Ernest for her own, and to whom the ee Ernest preferred, as 
we have seen, the grocer’s daughter. t it is not therefore to be 
supposed that the author has relented towards the men and women 
of Askelon. In the days when Lady Hilda wanted Ernest to marry 
her she was merely an mo yen hussy, with nosoul to speak of, and 
a turn for making speeches several pages Jong. In the interval 
Mr. Power has allowed himself to grow fond of her, and has 
not only obliged her to fall in love with the son of a cobbler, 
but has actually permitted this superb being to fall in love 
with her, and, that she may be worthy of his choice, has fal- 
sified her character, and changed her style, and made her an 
altogether different person from the f i and 
typically aristocratic female of his earlier dream. Thus “reno- 
vated,” Lady Hilda is privileged to go down to rity in 
an amiable light ; not, it is to be feared, for justice's sake and 


truth’s, but merely because the author created a cobbler’s son 
of peculiar merits, and had not time to make him happy in any 
other way. Her friends and relations, however, suffer terribly at 
Mr. Power's hands ; they are dolts, “ pigs,” brutes—in one word, 
Philistines—of the worst species. It is needless to add that on the 
other side there is nobody, upwards from the A-less m in 


loftiest 


Holloway to the imposing Schurz, who is not inspired by 


sentiments, and capable of the finest actions. They are all revolu- 
tionary, mathematical, cultured, esthetic, witty, humoro 
charitable, religious; they overflow with political economy 
the milk of human kindness; they dress after Titian, believe in 
Wagner, indulge in etchings after Meissonnier, and are general 
the salt of the earth. It is a detail that, in spite of their author's 
cleverness, which is considerable, of his culture, which is un- 
deniable, of his earnestness and sincerity, which are not to be 
gainsaid, they are mostly tedious and apparently unreal. It is 
evident that Mr. Power has some talent for fiction; it is as 
evident that he is not yet able to make the most of it. As his 
intentions are nag toe mere and his experience of life and 
action is peculiar, he has but to think a little less loftily of things 
as they ought to be and a little more naturally and justly of men 
and women as they are, to do good work. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


ie was once playfully suggested by Byron that because ot 
plays were scarce Moore wrote farce, by which he added 
nothing to the British drama or his own reputation. For a 
similar reason, perhaps, many minor poets publish their dramatic 
exercises, which, even when of orthodox five-act form, are diffi- 
dently styled dramatic poems or sketches, as if in deprecation of 
well-deserved criticism. To entitle a play anything but a drama 
is a poor evasion of responsibility, as it is a confession of weakness 
in the poet to plead, as Byron did quite needlessly, that he never 
designed his dramas for the stage. It is reasonable, nevertheless, 
to assume of a work that has scenes, acts, dialogue, and characters 
that it is intended for a drama; if examination shows it is not a 
drama, or is dramatic only in form, it is not less certainly a failure 
because it contains passages of high poetic beauty. Works of this 
kind are repeatedly accepted as remarkable dramas, and isolated 
passages, and even lyrics, are quoted to proye their dramatic 
value. 

Mr. Heywood’s Herodias seems to have met with much en- 
couragement in America, where it appeared under another title ; 
but nothing could justify its reception except an unexampled 
dearth of dramatic poetry. It is written in a stilted, conventional 
style, the dialogue is composed of speeches of tiresome diffuseness, 
and the action is clogged ty a super-feminine loquacity. The 
character of Herodias is not ill conceived ; but the dramatic effect 
is weakened by the uniform poetic diction employed by all the 
characters, of which one example will suflice. A courtier questions 
his friend of John the Baptist—“ Hast seen this aqueous philo- 
sopher?” His friend replies, “Once”; yet, instead of improving 
the dramatic occasion by giving his impression of the prophet 
directly, he describes a sunset :— 

The occidental sun, warm from his course, 

Had lain him languid down, and round his bed 

Crimson and golden curtains closely drawn, 

An amber mist rose from his smoking coursers 

As they with drooping necks and heaving flanks 

Drunk up the cool west wind and slaked their thirst. 
Ten more verses, equally pretty and futile, complete the descrip- 
tion, when the remarkable figure of the Baptist is sketched in a 
few empty phrases, as if he were no more than a mote in the 
sunset. 

In like manner the characters in The Last David are all capable 
of high poetic flights, so that there is little to distinguish the King 
of Judah, the Assyrian general, a sentinel who enacts the chorus, 
and the rest. The verse is fairly good, and the writer has a 
command of imagery, not, however, always original. Zhe Last 
David is too slight a dramatic scene to criticize; the best of the 
poems are some quatrains entitled “Songs of the Wayside,” 
though these fluent verses occasionally echo the thoughts and 
inspiration of others. 

The first scene of The Death of Otho reveals the dying Otho 
tended by his daughter, the fair Emmeline. To them enter, 
through the window, the wicked Count Strudenheim and his 
followers, Ludwig and Gliick, all three masked; Strudenheim 
is so impatient to the fair Emmeline that he cannot wait 
the natural end of Otho, but stabs him. Such is the end of Otho 
and the beginning of the play, for Mr. Ginner devotes four acts and 
a half to the obsequies of Otho and the remorse and last speeches 
of Strudenheim, We cannot admire dramatic problems of the 
kind The Death of Otho affords, or discover the slightest dramatic 
ability in five acts of bombast. If it were not for the singular 
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blank-verse poem that follows The Death of Otho, we should 
have thought the latter a parody of certain old melodramas or of 
Werner’s most extravagant work. This natural doubt is set at 
rest by “ A Tragedy in T'wo Acts,” a poem that far surpasses the 
drama in disreputable violence. 

Whatever may be thought of the artistic value of Mr. Towns- 
end’s Plantation Lays, there can be no doubt of the author's in- 
genuous confidence in their merits, or of the provincial tone that 
renders them not unrefreshing. Yet we must confess our con- 
viction that there must be some very occult humour in Mr. 
Townsend’s verse that none but an American may taste. We fail 
to discern any striking difference between the ten-year-old poet 
who penned the “Negro Valentine” (p 104) and the maturer 

wers that produced the long poem “ Wild with all Regret.” If 

r. Townsend is serious in asserting these poems are “ the real 
life-work of twenty-nine ambitious years,” there is plenty of room 
for a new poet in the Southern States. 


Mr. Dennison’s Songs and Lyrics have so true and natural a 
note that they inspire belief in his singing capacity, though his 
songs lack power and his com is slight. His perception of 
nature is genuinely poetic, and from the plaintive sweetness of the 
majority of his poems he rises to an unaffected fervour in “A 
Vision of Poesy,” a eee full of promise, which we hope 
the writer may do more than fulfil. 

There have been poets, and we trust there are some still among 
us, whose “ faith is large in time,” who wait uncomplainingly, or 
with a humorous sense of their own full hearts and the empty 
benches they address. Mr. Barlow is not of this mournful 
fraternity ; he makes his moan, and a fiery plaint it is :— 

O England, England, England, if we t 
Our vision unto thee chew, 


*Tis ever the same answer—ever “ No!” 
So one by one the baffled poets die. 


Baffled poets undoubtedly die, but not of disappointment ; on the 
contrary, we know how easily they renew themselves, and on 
publishing unrelentingly. Mr. Barlow —— all his old vigour, 
whether he addresses his “ sweet-lipped brother poet,” Alfred de 
Musset, or sings of “ Woman diviner than loveless shapeless 
women of our day,” oallantlyy the praise of the y red right hand ” 
of the Nihilist. He y engenes in a joust for poetry against 
science, and tilts with Professor Tyndall :— 
It was far better—yes !—to meet a woodland fairy 
Than to sail forth throughout the blue void regions airy 
With Tyndall by your side! 
I’d choose—yes, I would choose !—had I the choice, to follow 
Along the gold-flowered mead the footsteps of Apollo 
Rather than Proctor’s—though his path be wide! 


These are Mr. Barlow's more spritely moods, which are more 

tolerable than his sublime moments. The foolish blasphemies of 

a poem called “God’s Judgment Day” are transcended by such 

wretched ingenuity as this, from “ A Hymn of Immortality ” :— 
God ! is thine heaven devoid of starlight that thou stealest 


Each morning all the stars,—of light, since thou concealest 
After earth’s every sunset earth’s own sun ? 


It is clear these baffled ws are terrible fellows, and sad to think 
they share the common lot—and die. 

Since Wordsworth first attempted to reproduce the extreme 
lyrical simplicity of our old ballads, a reaction has set in, and 
modern ballads have become more complex in form, less direct and 
homely, more deliberately ornate in style. Mr. Britton is evidently 
an admirer of Rossetti’s later ballads. He has given new form 
and vigorous expression to several suggestive legends; of these, 
“ Sunnefa” and “Don Roldan’s May” are most successful ; the 
former is excellent in swing and lyrical movement and the narration 
is skilful. “ Rother the King” is overweighted with a number 


of archaic touches in the manner of Rossetti, with nothing of 


that poet’s fine sense of selection. 

Selections of poetry can never meet with unanimous approval, 
even from those best qualified to judge; we know of only one—Mr, 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury—that approached this happy result. 
English Sacred Lyrics is very far from realizing a truly representa- 
tive collection, not because the editor's definition of a sacred lyric 
is narrow and inflexible, but rather that he is too eclectic in his 
taste. He has admitted poems, whether rich or rare need not be 
here discussed, whose presence among the lyrics of Herbert and 


‘Vaughan, Cowper and Charles Wesley, must needs cause wonder- 


ment. Such are Emily Bronté’s “The Old Stoic” and George 
Eliot’s “O mayI join the choir invisible.” It is easy to suggest 
absent names and poems that many will search for and not 
find in this volume, and to point out how ill represented are 
Drummond, Crashaw, Herbert, and Cowper ; the defect of the 
volume is more forcibly indicated by the editor's random and loose 
acceptation of poems neither sacred nor devotiunal than by ex- 
pressing our personal requirements. 

The author of Clouds and Sunshine is a fairly fluent versifier of 
themes he is incapable of dignifying in the slightest degree. 
His poems are subdued in tone, exemplary in the mild religious 
spirit that pervades them; they do not affect more than to re- 
iterate pious commonplaces, untouched with the least individual 
fervour of devotional feeling that may endow truisms with fresh 
interest. 

Mrs. McCaleb's Poems possess just the kind of interest that a 
collection of modern family portraits bas in a stranger's eyes. 


They undoubtedly may animate the author's own circle with 
warm and partial emotions, but we cannot say what part or lot 
the public sere in them; they celebrate many domestic events, 
they chronicle marriages and deaths, baptisms and births, very 
oneal 908 prettily, with a tenderness highly creditable to the 
poet’s heart, but they add nothing to the wealth of American 
poetry. 
The Father of English P. is very slightly associated with 
Mrs. Davenport Loaf, a collection of poetic 
illustrating the beauties of foliage and flower. It is a 
cruel reflection on the poet who more than any other has gloritied 
the flower that he is here represented by one poor extract, and that 
modernized. We notice that Burns and Wordsworth and Lord 
Tennyson, together with a number of the illustrious obscure, are 
selected to honour the daisy, and Chaucer is forgotten, This is 
the sad ungrateful way of compilers. 


POPULAR INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


M« LAWRENCE has a better excuse than most University 
LVI lecturers can boast for treating the world in general to a 
réchauffé of the papers which they have read to undergraduates. 
He deals less with the commonplaces of the subject he expounds 
and more with those controversial questions about which practical 
men have now to occupy themselves, and will apparently have to 
occupy themselves for some time to come. Thus the Suez Canal 
forms the subject of one of his essays—which, however, has already 
appeared in the Law Magazine—and the Panama scheme comes 
in for another long chapter divided into three A third 
—_ discusses the proposal to recognize definitely the “ primacy ” 
of the Great Powers, and so to modify the antique theory which 
teaches us that all independent States are completely equal. 
Upon all these subjects we can still bear to hear a good deal 
more than has yet been said by any one whose opinion is worth 
hearing. Mr. Lawrence has the merit of telling us what he 
thinks about them in a straightforward unambiguous style, and 
backing up his view by arguments which may not, indeed, be 
deemed convincing, but must at least be considered before any 
practical conclusion can be arrived at as to the matters in 
dispute. There is an essay = “the evolution of peace,” 
which may ema be left to the appreciation of such worthy 
theorists as believe in that beatific vision, and think with Mr. 
Lawrence that “in time, by the operation of forces which are 
already in existence, war will be entirely abolished.” It is, how- 
ever, only fair to the Cambridge lecturer to say that he does not 
anticipate any very near advent of the golden age he predicts. 
Wars originating in what he calls “business disputes,” such as 
questions of tariff and fishery claims, will, he assures us, soon 
cease ; but “ wars of passion and wars of self-interest "—that is to 
say, iv which the honour or existence of a State is closely involved 
~-* vill remain,” at least fora time. There is, moreover, in the 
reasoning upon which Mr. Lawrence founds his rather too sanguine 
conclusions none of that feeble claptrap and arbitrary assumption 
of blameless motives for human action which form so general a 
characteristic of the school which preaches universal peace. 

Mr. Lawrence begins his series of lectures with the orthodox 
and almost inevitable ee involved in the question, “ Is 
there a true international law?” But, instead of tiring off his 
opinions on this interminable question into the air, like tireworks, 
for the general delectation of all whom it may concern, he most 
obligingly provides himself with a definite target at which to aim 
his guns. And this target is found in the very substantial figure 
of Mr. Justice Stephen, Now it may not, perhaps, be quite 
generally known or remembered that when that learned writer 
published his History of the Criminal Law he made a rather 
—_ attack upon the sister department of jurisprudence, of which 
Lord Stowell was so great an admirer. After speaking in a 
somewhat contemptuous tone of the pretensions of international 
law to rank as the equal of other legal systems, he propounded 
this awkward-looking dilemma, “ When rules are really inter- 
national, they are not, properly speaking, laws at all; and, when 
they are actual laws, they are not international.” In other 
words, if a rule is intended to apply to the conduct of free 
States, then it cannot be enforced, and does not deserve the 
name of a law; while, on the other hand, if a law is capable 
of being enforced, it must be the law of one particular State, 
and cannot be fairly said to extend to other nations. This argu- 
ment is the weaver'’s beam with which the giant is armed against 
whom Mr, Lawrence goes out to do battle. We have not space 
here to do justice to all the devices by which the younger writer 
seeks to overthrow his adversary’s position ; and we shall be the 
more readily excused from attempting to do so as the point of 
contention is really one of merely mm importance. It matters 
little in effect whether the code of rules recognized amongst free 
States is Properly called a law or not, provided only it is recog- 
nized and exercises a real influence in restraining Jawlessness of 
conduct between them. It should, however, be mentioned that 
Mr. Lawrence does not rely, in support of his contention, upon 
the cut-and-dried argument usually employed by the disciples 
of Grotius. At any rate he does not confine his plea to the 
well-worn allegation that States in their collective character 
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do constitute a supreme er ag | by which infractions of a 
_ law may be punished. e ventures, while attacking 
ir J. F. § , to break a shaft also with Austen, and to 
challenge boldly the doctrine that laws, to be worthy of the 
name, must have a constituted authority to enforce them. The 
stage of human development at which such a doctrine could hold 
good is, as our author holds, gone by; and the doctrine itself 
will, he tells us, socn be obsolete. “ Physical force plays a less 
important part every day; and the laws, being self-imposed, are 
obeyed because they emanate from the collective wisdom of the 
community.” We are now to “substitute the idea of order for 
that of force,” and to “regard as laws all precepts which do 
actually late human conduct, no matter from what authority 
they proceed or with what sanction they are supplied.” Let us do 
so, by all means, if fashion and the lexicographers will have it so; 
but we must really reserve to ourselves the right to believe that a 
law which has a distinct penalty attached to the breach of it will 
always be a different thing from one which has not. 
The essay on the Panama Canal, in which the history of our 
contention with the United States is carefully traced down to the 
nt time, is a really valuable contribution to popular know- 
ge of this intricate and difficult business. Mr. Lawrence dis- 
misses the arguments of the American statesmen as not only 
ill founded but absurd, and quite unworthy of the traditions of 
American diplomacy. He ex in afew well-worded sentences 
the misconception which runs through all the State papers signed 
by Mr. Blaine and Mr. Frelinghuysen as to the true meaning of 
e term “ neutralization”; and concludes by proposing the sub- 
stitution for the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of a new arrangement 
whereby the neutralization, properly so called, of the new Canal 
ight be effected without doing violence to the susceptibilities 
either of Europe, of Great Britain, or of the States. Perhaps the 
worst of the essays is that which treats of the Suez Canal, and 
which should have been the best, as it is a revised reprint of 
the paper published some time ago in the Law Magazine. It 
does not, however, appear that the essayist has protited much 
by the criticisms which that production naturally provoked, for 
e same blemishes which it ey contained are now re- 
uced without comment. Mr. Lawrence does not yet perceive 
that the interference of England in the Suez Canal in 1882 was 
an act wholly different from any military interference with it 
which Russia might have been inclined to attempt in 1877; nor 
has he discovered that the proceedings whereby in the one case 
we insisted upon its neutrality, and in the other case violated that 
neutrality, are capable of being defended without admitting any 
of “inconsistency.” There is, moreover, some absurdity 
in speaking, as Mr. Lawrence does, of the action of the ship- 
owners, whereby Mr. Gladstone's plan was “ stifled in its birth,” 
as “an undignified attempt which has failed entirely.” But the 
greatest mistake made by the essayist will by practical - be 
thought to consist in his proposal for neutralizing the Canal and 
its banks. After successfully demolishing Lord Granville’s pro- 
posals in that behalf, he goes on to suggest the creation of a strip 
of neutral territory, which is to be cut off from Egypt and erected 
into an artificial State, having a neutrality guaranteed, like that 
of Belgium, by the Powers. One objection to this scheme is re- 
cognized, even by Mr. Lawrence, as rather formidable—that is to 
say, the circumstance that the new State would have no supply of 
fresh water. “ But,” as he remarks, “if there was no other way 
of obtaining water, it could be supplied by condensation.” A 
sovereign State subsisting upon condensed water would perhaps 
be a creation worthy of this inventive age. But a virgin com- 
murity, nurtured upon such supplies, would perhaps be hardly 
robust enough, even if other difficulties were overcome, to brave 
the perils encompassing her innocent existence in a situation so 


very exposed. 


TIIREE NOVELS.* 


HEROES are notoriously scarce, and the author of Mr. Isaacs 
and Dr. Claudius has for once been unsuccessful in his search 
for one. A man who tries to be great “for the sake of what 
he thinks is great” may be a fine fellow enough, but it does 
not follow that he will be a good hero for a novel; and John 
Harrington, the American politician, is a perfect instance in 
point. In order, apparently, to make the task of interesting the 
reader as difficult as possible, Mr. Crawford has chosen for his 
principal character a gentleman who, according even to his own 
estimate of himself, is ‘“‘ heavy by nature,” and this heaviness is 
unredeemed by any of those human or humorous qualities which 
alone can make such studies endurable in fiction. But, in truth, 
Mr. Crawford has on this occasion attempted to draw a number 
of persons whose characters are either ordinary or colourless, 
mere shells most of them, whose commonplace experiences need 
all his skill to fix the attention of the reader. Fortunately the 
book is a short one, but it is yet too long; and the reader who 
masters every word of the last chapter must be a very patient 
or a very dull individual, The story begins well. A somewhat 
fast and flippant young English girl, tinding life in the house 
of her aunt at Boston rather tame after the “lots of society” 
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to which she is accustomed in England, sends a hint to her 
fiancé in land that she would like him to come over. Un- 
fortunately, before his arrival she discovers that she can never 
marry him, and this is the first intelligence with which she 
welcomes her too-faithful lover. Of this situation not much is 
made. He grumbles and growls and flies into a passion, but soon 
consoles himself with a Boston beauty; while she gradually falls 
head and ears in love with the American politician. Why she 
does it is not quite easy to see; but the sources of the loves of 
Josephine Thorn and John Harrington are equally inscrutable, 
There is certainly on one side an admiration for the abstract cha- 
racter of the man, on the other a sense of being appreciated by a 
woman ; but there is nothing to account for any special affinity 
between the two, and the reader, while not doubting the intensity 
of their passion, is left with very great misgivings as to the ultimate 
success of their union. To be doomed for life to listen to verbose 
harangues upon the evils of party spirit and political corruption in 
America, to have every playful sally met with a solid reflection, and 
every flower of wit and fancy nipped in the bud by the frosty breath of 
moral platitude—such appears to be the inevitable and unenviable 
future of the once light-hearted, dancing, skating, and fox-hunting 
Josephine Thorn. What may have been the effect of the union 
upon Josephine we can only fear, but we are enabled in some 
measure to judge of its effect upon John Harrington, for the last 
chapter is entirely devoted to a speech made in the Senate by that 
noble man after twelve months of married life. It has Mor 
made him more noble, but he was far too noble before, and it has 
certainly made him more of a prig, more dull, more common 
than ever. His lecture in Vol. I. is bad enough, full of trite 
morality and clumsy images, but this is worse. It is no wonder 
that the best men in America avoid political life, if one of the 
possible results of obtaining a seat in the Senate is to have to listen 
to such terrible utterances as this. 

Unfortunately for the lofty purpose of the author, the interest of 
the characters is almost in inverse proportion to their virtue. The 
most real and most cleverly drawn of all (and we see too little of 
them) are the villain of the piece, a Mr. Vancouver, whose attempts 
to destroy Harrington’s political and matrimonial prospects are, we 
regret tosay, notattended with the success they deserve,and Mrs. Sam 
Wyndham, a lady whom we like, because she has a little spice of 
worldliness, and should like yet better if she had a little more. As 
to the pair of turtle-doves, Josephine’s rejected swain, Ronald 
Surbiton and Sybil Brandon, they are both utterly devoid of any 
character at all, and we acknowledge to a certain admiration at the 
ingenuity and skill with which Mr. Crawford makes such puppets 
move and talk without exhausting their store of empty conversation 
or unduly fatiguing the reader. Ronald is a brainless Adonis, Sybil 
a@ creature “all hair and eyes,” with a pallid complexion, like the 

botograph of a popular actress. That is all that can be said 
Jefinitely about either of them, and yet we learn to like them and 
to know them slightly. All things are relative even in novels, and 
perhaps their distinctness and interest are mainly due to their 
contrast with that most bloodless of bores—the American 
politician himeelf. 

Jack's Courtship is an pee name for a story where the 
wooing begins in Chapter III. and goes on uninterruptedly till the 
end of the third volume, when “ papa’s consent ” is at last obtained. 
No time is wasted over preliminaries. Jack falls in love at first 
sight with “ the sweetest Tittle creature,” who, amongst her other 
charms, “a really beautiful shape, with a perfectly- 

roportioned waist, not one of those hiatuses in the meaning of a 

emale body which bequeaths all the sense that ought to lie amid- 
ships to the hips.” Nor is Florence Hawke less sensitive to the 
attractions of Jack than he to hers. At their very first interview 
she “ rounds her lovely eyes” when he talks of the sea, and a few 
days afterwards, at a dinner given by her father, she evinces a 
lively interest in his talk, comparatively neglects the rest of the 
company, and gives occasional sidepeeps at him. No wonder 
that her lover is encouraged, especially as he is able to add with 
truth, that “all this and a good deal more, much too nice and subtle 
for the pen to determine, composed Miss Hawke's bearing, manners, 
behaviour, a to me that evening at her papa’s dinner-table.” 
Unfortunately, the pace is too good to last; Mr. Hawke wants 
to marry his daughter to the son of a baronet, and has no 
patience with the fine freedom of Jack's behaviour on shore. He 
forbids Mr. Seymour to enter the house, and the daughter is sent 
with her aunt on board a ship bound to Australia in which the 
said baronet’s son is also provided with a passage. But Jack 
is not to be done, he (under a feigned name) also takes a 
in the same ship, the hated rival is landed seasick at 


of Wight, and Jack and Florence have the stage to themselves, 
Then, indeed, the lovers have a time. No more “ side- 
peeps” now, the hand is pressed pressed again, the arm passes 


unchecked around the “ perfectly tioned” waist. At length 
(for Florence is far more coy a woul be supposed) she admits 
her love. After that kisses at all times and seasons cheer the 
lonely voyage. Then danger comes, and with it further need for 
the stalwart arm, till at last, through the long night when the ship 
is sinking, and the passengers wait for the signal to take to the 
boat, she falls to sleep upon his breast. Nor is Jack much less 
successful with the aunt. Not having met him before, and 
induced by his alias of Egerton to believe that she is safe in en- 
couraging his attention to her niece, she, too, learns his true 
worth, and on the awful occasion just mentioned uses him also as 
& support in slumber. How they owe their livea to Jack's 


courage and ip, how they reach St. Paul's Island in an 
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open boat, are taken off by a brig, transferred to a steamer, reach 
home, obtain “ papa’s consent,” and the rest of it, we must leave 
any reader to discover who has an appetite for a long and not very 

book. It is only fair to Mr. Clark Russell to add that his 
descriptions of sea and storm, and the incidents of the shipwreck, 
are often powerful and vivid. 

There is a quiet Quakerlike refinement and charm about the 
story of Amyot Brough, and though it is full of faults, the book is 
one of more than ordinary promise. To begin with the faults. 
It is intended to be a picture of life in the middle of the eighteenth 
century,and is written throughout in a peculiar sententious style sup- 
posed to be redolent of that century ; but, in truth, the language is a 
peculiar medley of the author's own, the tone of which is Puritan, 
with a phraseology neither sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nor 
nineteenth century. Phrases like “ truly too delightful ” and “ such 
is life” do not belong to the time of Fielding and Sterne any more 
than “right glad” and “I marvel not,” while it is to be doubted 
whether anybody at any time ever indulged in such diction as 
“My dear mother, I truly thought you desired her company, else 
would I have found you other society; but I am a most luckless 
fellow, and ever fail when most I desire to please.” Then it is a 

uasi-historical novel, and one historical personage—Colonel 
olfe—is introduced. Amyot Brough goes to school with him, and 
followed his fortunes to Flanders and Quebec; but anybody else 
‘would have done as well as James Wolfe, as far as his influence on 
Amyot’s character is concerned, and the battles are outside the 
story. Then, with all the author's care, the hero fails to interest 
the reader. He never justifies what is said of him. Despite the 
character of awkwardness and bad temper which is giver to him 
freely as a boy, he always comports himself well enough, except on 
one occasion, and then the reader is disinclined to believe the 
evidence. From the time when young Amyot leaves his farm in 
Cumberland he ceases to be real. Indeed, the opening chapte 
where the dramatis persone are a boy and a girl and two ol 
Cumberland servants, are the best part of the book, and awake 
expectations which are never wholly realized. Of a plot, or any- 
thing like a plot, the book is destitute, and most of the incidents 
are quite useless to the story; but we do not care to pick any more 
holes in a tale which is any a maiden effort, and contains 
much that is pleasant and good. We do not quite believe, per- 
haps, in the self-constraint and self-dependence of the two little 
orphans who are left alone in the Cumberland farm, nor yet 
in the extraordinary sense and sensibility of Tory, their dog; 
but they form a very quaint and winning picture drawn by a 
refined and skilful han Pretty, also, is another child, little 
Primrose, the foundling, to whom Amyot and Tory transfer their 
affections after his sister Joan has gone to her gmoney in 
London. But as with Amyot so with Joan and Primrose, we 
wish they had never grown up. They say nothing and do nothin, 
worth recording after they have left the homes of their childh 
But it must not be supposed that there is nothing to supply the 
loss of their pretty fancies and premature wisdom; their place in 
the reader's affection is filled by Joan’s dmother, a dear and 
wise old lady, whose house is a refuge for cats with three legs, 
birds with one eye, and other creatures, human and brute, who are 
in some way cursed by fate. It is she who acts the part of fairy 
godmother, softening tempers, pacifying quarrels, making matches, 
and generally blessing every one with whom she comes in contact. 
But it is not so much in what she does as in what she says that 
her charm lies. The eral sententiousness which dominates 
the book prettily becomes this old lady; and she is witty as well 
as kind, and shrewd as well as gentle. Indeed, the possibility 
that the author of Amyot Brough may one day write a really 
novel is seen mainly by the manner this character is drawn. 
here are, however, other indications that such an event may 
Lance Kirkbride, a wild and passionate youth, isa vigorous 
study, and his death shows a power otherwise lacking in the 
book ; while Jack Pownall, though he talks a not very probable 
French-English jargon, has both spirit and individuality. 


DEACON’S COMPOSITION.* 


el Seren of composition and style are presumably found 
useful by some one, or they would not exist. No sensible 
man who has lived among good speakers and studied good writers 
would think of putting his trust in any book of rules whatever, 
not though it were vouched by an acknowledged master of the 
language, But there are persons having occasion to write for pub- 
lication, or ambitious of bread or fame to be got by writing, who 
‘have not been brought up in a natural atmosphere of good Eng- 
‘Tish. And for them such helps as are offered by Deacon’s Compo- 
sition and Style may be desirable. Apparently the publishers 
= a large demand, for the title- on face the words 
“ First edition,” suggestive of days when a remote posterity will 
be greedily buying the (n+1)th edition, and this present editio 

inceps will be a priceless treasure of book-hunters. There is 
internal evidence, however, that much of the matter is not new. 
Many pages appear to be reprinted with little or no change from 
some similar publication of the first years of the present century, 
if not earlier. It is surely not the living Mr. RK. D. Blackman 


* Deacon's Co’ ition and Style. A Handbook for Literary Students. 
With a Complete Guide to all matters connected with Printing and Pub- 
. Edited by R. D. Blackman. surst edition. London: Deacon & 


who culls examples from Stuart's “ View of Society,” and 
endeavours to select an apposite passage from Adam Smith as an 
illustration of the Neat Style. 2 

For the rest, the besetting error of this (as of all other hand- 

books of the same kind we have ever seen) is over-formalism. A 

matically irregular usage is cited from half-a-dozen well- 

nown authors, and we are told that every one of them was 
ignorant of his own language. As thus :— 

Grammatical errors are so plentifully scattered over the pages of our 
eminent writers, that it will be no difficult task to select a sufficient number 
of examples. 

GramMATICAL Errors in THE USE OF Pronouns. 

We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the 
same proportion more than us.— Swift's Conduct of the Allies. 

King Charles, and more than him, the duke, and the Popish faction were 
at liberty to form new schemes.—Bolingbroke’s Dissertation on Parties. 
— who was so much older than her.—Bentley’s Dissertation on 

alaris. 

The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a 
prophet, mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear.— 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Ifthe king gives us leave, you or I may as lawfully preach, as them that 
do.— Hobbes’s History of Civil Wars. 

What should we gain by it, but that we should speedily become as poor as 
them.—Alison’s Essay on Macaulay. 

Sir Thomas More in general so writes it, although not many others so 

late as him.—Trench’s English Past and Present. 
In all these examples, the nominative cases of the pronouns ought to have 
been used. This will more plainly appear from the following resolution of 
the first illustration: “We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who 
were obliged to the same proportion more than we were obliged to.” 

The Goths, the Vandals, the Gepide, the Burgundians, the Alem 
wasted each other’s strength, and whosoever vanquished, they vanquish’ 
the enemies of Rome.— Gibbon’s Hist. of the Roman Empire. 

Cesar having in this manner made an example which he supposed was to 
overawe all the nations of that neighbourhood, he withdrew with his army.— 
Ferguson’s Hist. of the Roman Republic. 

Who is the poet but lately arrived in Elysium, whom I saw Spenser lead 
in, and present him to Virgil ?—Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead. 

Here the pronouns they, he, and him are redundant. In the last example, 
the accusative whom is understood before the verb present : “whom I saw 
Spenser lead in, and whom J saw Spenser present to Virgil.” 


The first set of extracts conclusively shows, not that Hobbes or 
Swift was, or that the Archbishop of Dublin is, au w matical 
writer, but that for nearly two centuries (say 1650-1850) it was 
usual to treat than and as (anomalously, no doubt) as prepositions. 
We do not think a writer would do so now. But that does 
not entitle Mr. R. D. Blackman to teach Hobbes and Swift their 
own language. So as to the “redundant pronoun”; the examples 
do not illustrate an error, but establish an idiom which we believe 
to be still quite admissible. Yet more absurd are the alleged 
“ grammatical errors in the use of verbs” committed by the best 
writers of English prose. “Sully bought of Monsieur de la Roche 
Guyon one of the finest Spanish horses that ever was seen.” This 
is quoted from Southey as a warning against false concords. We 
cannot understand how any natural-born speaker and writer of 
English can find anything amiss. The plural would be, if not 
wrong, unidiomatic and antic. In a sentence quoted from 
Macaulay, “The trade is thought to be in a depressed state if less 
than a million of tons are produced in a year,” there is not even any 
show ofirregularity. The full construction would be, “Iflesstonsthan 
a million of tons are produced.” At any rate, no Englishman who 
was not editing a handbook of composition would write the sen- 
tence otherwise. And so on for some pages more. Examples of 
“ grammatical errors ” of this fashion may be given in any desired 
quantity from the Bible and Shakspeare, and some are actually 
given by our judicious handbook. Again we may be wrong; but 
we think the framers of the Authorized Version were at least 
as good English scholars as Mr. R. D. Blackman. 

his kind of misplaced grammatical exactness may seem in- 
significant ; but it is worth protesting against. Language is in 
constant danger of being impoverished by the people who make 
dictionaries and grammars and manuals of composition, and think 
everything wrong that will not fit into their rules, A langu 
known and written by book-learning becomes dead. Half the 
charm of Attic Greek is in its subtle irregularities, defying the 
logical forms of grammatical analysis, but always founded in the 
swifter and really surer logic of living thought. In the Alexandrian 
riod, when Greek became the current medium of intercourse for 
low numbers of people who had learnt it artificially, the 
anomalies of Attic disappeared, and all the life andlight of Greek 
por disappeared with them. Not unlike this is the difference 
tween the living native French of a good French writer and the 
dead cosmopolitan French of treaties and despatches. And if we 
take thought, as Messrs. Deacon & Co. would have us, for being 
more “ grammatical ” than Addison and Berkeley, we may be sure 
that English prose will not be led by that way to anything but 
perishing in a a of correct platitudes. Similar considerations 
apply to questions of style. Our instructor has much to say of 
“the disagreeable effect of parentheses.” It would be more to the 
purpose if he put his reader in the way of studying the felicitous 
use of them; an art in which Landor, we think, is supreme. 

We are bound to say, on the other hand, that the advice to 
young writers at the end of the book, which looks more like being 
the editor's own work, is practical and sensible. Not only is the 
beginner told to write legibly on one side of his paper, to leave 
& margin, to put in the stops, and other such things which begin- 
ners constantly omit; but there is a paragraph of good sense 
about introductions to editors for the sake of which much may 
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be forgiven. We reproduce it for the benefit of whom it may 
concern 

Supposing all these suggestions to be adopted, and a clearly written, 
plainly numbered, and well-expressed manuscript to be completed, the 
great question of where to place it will be the next difficulty. In this 
search after happiness—the exquisite happiness of getting into print—no 
introductions or outside aid can very materially help the amateur. The 
sooner he makes up his mind on this point the better, In these days he has 
a very fair field ; and no favour could afford the sense of satisfaction that a 
beginner feels in having scored even the most modest literary success off his 
own pen. The various agencies which profess to introduce amateurs to the 
notice of editors and publishers, can exist only by reason of an almost incre- 
dible amount of ignorance on the part of the public. That such agents and 
agencies can exist, and even afford to advertise so extensively as they 
unfortunately do, is a plain proof of how great is the need of such a book as 
this, if only to teach people who desire to write that no editor whatever 
would permit amiddleman to dictate to him as to what contributions will 
suit his magazine. It is pitiable to think how many eager and hopeful 
women, anxious to earn money by their pens, have sent their guineas to 
these unscrupulous traders on inexperience, and are now vainly waiting, 
after years of deferred hope, for the promised literary success that is always 
coming but never comes. 

For there is no royal road to the favour of editors ; the only sure method 
of obtaining acceptance with them is by offering good and readable work, of 
the style best suited to the magazines they edit. 

The statement at the end of the book that “Copyright is created 
by statute” is far from being as elementary as it looks. Mr. 
Blackman evidently has no fear of the manes of Mr. Charles 
Reade, or of the wrath of Mr, Grant White in this present world, 
We think ourselves, however, that what he asserts is the better 


opinion, 
BERLIOZ “ TRANSLATED.”* 


ie is certain that of Berlioz the musician the merits are by no 
means incontestable even now. To the average purist he is 
still the incendiary charlatan—the musical anarch, half ignoramus 
and half madman—he seemed to Cherubini and Boieldieu. There 
can hardly be two opinions, however, about Berlioz the writer. 
One of the very few great musicians who have been able 
to write their own language with vigour and perspicuity, he 
was for many years one of the kings of the feuilleton, one of the 
most accomplished journalists of the best epoch of the Parisian 
press. He an abundance of wit and humour; his verve and 
spirit were inexhaustible; within certain limits he was a master of 
expression and style ; he was, in criticism as in music, an artist to 
the finger-tips ; and if he found writing hard work, what he wrote 
is still uncommonly easy reading. He is one of the few—the 
very few—journalists the worth of whose work has been justified 
by collection and republication. Louis Veuillot has been weighed 
in this balance, and found wanting; so has Janin, prince of 
critics. With Berlioz it is otherwise. If you are no musician, he 
appeals to you asa student of life; if you are interested in life 
and music toth, he is irresistible. The Mémoires, it has always 
seemed to us, is one of the two or three essays in artistic bio- 

phy which may claim equal honours with Benvenuto’s story of 
hineelf and his own doings; the two volumes of correspondence 
rank with the most interesting epistolary publications of the time ; 
in the Grotesques, the A Travers Chants, the Soirées de I’ Orchestre 
there is enough of fun and earnest, of fine criticism and diabolical 
humour, of wit and fancy and invention, to furnish forth a dozen 
ordinary critics, and leave a rich remainder when all’s done. These 
books have been popular for years ; they are popular still ; and the 
reason is not far to seek. Berlioz was not only a great musician 
and a brilliant writer; he was alsoa very criginal and interesting 
human being. His writings are one —— of an uncommon, 
yet very natural, individuality; and, when he speaks, you are sure 
of something worth hearing and remembering. 

That such a writer is a fit and proper subject for translation is 
unquestionable. That he should be attempted by any save his 
equals in such trifling matters as style, vocabulary, intelligence, 
command of phrase, and so forth, is very questionable indeed. 
This, however, is what has happened; and the results have been 
disastrous. The translators of the Mémoires appear to have 
been out of sympathy with their author, to begin with; and 
when they refer to him in a note the note 1s usually a proof of 
antagonism. It is something of an impertinence in a translator 
to obtrude his own opinions on his author at all; and the imperti- 
nence is heightened when, as is the case with these, the opinions 
thus obtruded are essentially superfluous. Berlioz, writing of his 
experience of Mendelssohn at Rome, remarks that he (Mendelssohn) 
toujours eu une certaine estime peur mes . . . chansonnettes”; 
whereupon the translators break in with a fine parenthesis: 
* Which some are still bold enough to like better than all his 
other composes put together.” When Berlioz compares his 
own irascibility and unmannerliness in dealing with an orchestra 
with Mendelssobn’s unfailing method, our translators at once 

to “make remarks” as before. “Could any better 
measure of comparison,” they triumphantly inquire, “ between 
the two men have been contrived than is supplied by the con- 
trast here given by Berlioz himself between the real simple 
earnestness of Mendelssohn, grudging nothing that could lead to 
the success of his work, and his own theatrical, ostentatious pro- 
ceedings?” To which it may be answered that all this may be 
true, but it is none of their business whether it is so or not: 


wee as of Hector Berlioz, Member of the Institute of France. 
and Eleanor Holmes. 
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their business being, not the institution of comparisons between 
Berlioz and Mendelsohn, but the translation of Berlioz’s French 
into accurate and seemly English. “Conduct of this sort was 
not like Costa” is another of their comments; “more than 
doubtful” another; “this argument is ludicrously unfair” a 
third ; “what a curious relic of the old-fashioned hatred of 
tobacco!” a fourth ; and so on, and so on. A translation under- 
taken in this spirit, and with this idea of the translator's duties, 
is, on the face of it, scarce likely to be well done. 

To say, however, that the present work is only what might be 
expected from the writers of these remarks would be to state the, 
matter unfairly. A want of sympathy with their author is only 
one of their faults. Here are some instances of their mode of 
translation :—“ Suivait la trace lumineuse ” appears as “ was deep 
in the brilliant vortex,” and “ tout chaud encore de la haleine du 
canon” as “ perfumed with gunpowder”; while “orné tantét 
d’un simple coup de lance, tantét d’un coup de mitraille dans le 
pied ou d’un magnifique coup de sabre au travers de la figure,” is 
transmogrified into “bearing on his person tangible traces of the 
battlefield.. One time it was a bullet wound in his foot, another 
time a splendid sabre cut across his cheek, and then again a 
mere lance-thrust which needed healing.” For the “ taille rg 
et élevée” and the “ ds yeux armés en guerre” of Mlle. 
Estelle we have “a tall slight girl” and “splendid, shining eyes.” 
“Je ne puis penser a elle,” says the enamoured artist, “sans voir 
scintiller en méme temps que les grands yeux, les petits brodequins 
roses”; and “ whenever I think of her,” his interpreters proceed, 
“T see a vision of large brilliant eyes, and equally brilliant pink 
shoes.” But, indeed, they are unkind to the Stella Montis through- 
out, for in a picture of her on pase 11 they omit all mention of 
a certain “ port de téte” she had, and translate “ sourire éblouis- 
sant” by “winning smile.” On p, 60, “le rayonnement instru- 
mental” becomes “the brilliant instrumentation,” and “ éblouis- 
sante” is reconverted into “ thrilling” ; while on p. 61 “ fugues de 
tavernes et de mauvais lieux” appears, in italics, as low tavern 

ues,” and on p.62 “ un peu” does duty as “ very.” Three pages 


fug 
further on (65) for “soleil” we have “great luminary”; for 


“ obscurci,” “ only faintly discernible”; “ melodious cynicism” 
for “cynisme mélodique”; “contempt for the traditions of 
dramatic expression” for “mépris de l’expression et des con- 
venances drematiques ”; “kind” for “formule”; “ eternal petty ” 
for “éternel et puéril”; “crashing” for “brutale”; and “ nothing 
more grand, sublime, or true” for “rien de plus magnifiquement 
beau et vrai.” Nor is this all. The translators have misread, 
rearranged, and improved their author in other ways. Here is what 
Berlioz intends, and how he writes it: —“ Au point de m’empécher 
de reconnaitre jusque dans son chef d’uvre (/e Barbier) si fine- 
ment instrumenté d’ailleurs,* les étincelantes qualités de son 
génie.” This is our authors’ idea of what Berlioz meaus and how he 
says it:—“To such a degree as to blind me to the ape 
qualities of his genius and the real beauties of the Barbiere, wi 
its delicate instrumentation and no big drum.” Interpretation of 
this sort is original in every sense; and of such are these two 
volumes compacted. 

A few more gems—all from the first volume—and our thesaurus 
may close. On p. 83 Lachnith, with his “ faim de 3 sug> 
gests a “cormorant” who “ must next lay hands” on 7itus and 
Don Juan, On p. 165 “I’heureux vainqueur se garde bien de ne 
pas apercevoir” appears as “the hero 1 careful not to observe.” 
On p. 166 Berlioz, being “ d’humeur trés-peu embrassante,” con- 
fronts us “in anything but an embarrassed mood.” On p. 276 
“ J étais désolé ” beams forth upon us as “ I was desolate”; while 
on p. 235 “si Crispino seulement s‘était trouvé 14” is meta- 
morphosed into “if Crispino had been alone.” The odd thing is 
that this strange piece of misrepresentation has somehow got to 
being quoted in analytical programmes as the standard tion, 
as a version having authority. We have quoted enough of it to 
show that the unlettered Briton who applies to our author as he 
might to Berlioz himself is in the way of being somewhat deluded. 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. 


M®* CABLE'’S earlier books have been so widely known and so 

appreciated by all who have read them, that any new work 
from his hand is sure to be welcome. Having already preserved 
for us the delicate as well as the strong features of the  perrchie 
Creole character (which is now fast changing), Mr. Cable under- 
takes in this volume to show the gradual development, not only of 
the Creole himself, but of his birthplace, Louisiana, and of the 
various B exc through which the State passed before becoming 
one of the prosperous States of the Union. In Louisiana it seems 
that the word “Creole” is used in a somewhat different sense 
from the accepted meaning of the word. The original word is 
the Spanish “ criollo,” among Spaniards distinguishes the 
colonial Spaniard from the true-born one. But in Louisiana the 
word Creole means something different. We quote Mr. Cable's 
own words :— 

The title did not here first belong to the descendants of Spanish, 
but of French, settlers. But such a meaning implied a certain 
excellence of origin, and so came early to include any native of 
French or Spanish descent by either parent whose non-alliance with the 


* Et sans grosse caisse. 
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slave race entitled him to social rank. Later, the term was adopted by— 
not conceded to—the natives of mixed bleod, and is still so used among 
themselves. . . . Yet the Creoles proper will not share their distinction 
with the worthy “ Acadian.” He is a Creole only by courtesy, and in the 
second person singular. Besides French and Spanish, there are even, for 
convenience of speech, “colored” Creoles; but there are no Italian or 
Sicilian, nor any English, Scoteh, Irish, or Yankee Creoles, unless of parent- 
married into, and themselves thoroughly proselyted in, Creole society. 
either Spanish nor American domination has taken from the Creoles their 
French vernacular. This, also, is part of their title; and, in fine, there 
seems to be no more serviceable definition of the Creoles of Louisiana than 
p vol that they are the French-speaking native portion of the ruling 


The province of Louisiana was founded in 1699 by a brave and 
adventurous Canadian, D’Iberville, who had been sent out b 
France from Brest for the purpose, England and Spain had bot 
sent ditions to obtain a foothold in the new country, and 
when D’Iherville arrived he discovered that he was none too soon. 
For the Spaniards were already establishing themselves at Pen- 
sacola. Nineteen years later, “his brother Bienville laid out the 
little parallelogram of streets and ditches and palisaded lots 
which formed New Orleans.” He was the first governor; and, 
after sixty-three years “of floods, famines, and Indian wars, 
corrupt misgovernment and its resultant distresses,” Louisiana was 
bartered away secretly in 1762 to the King of Spain. The in- 
surrection of the Creoles against Spanish rule in the person of 
Ulloa, the governor, his banishment by the enraged citizens, the 
eoming of “ Cruel ” O’Reilly, the complaints of the merchants, the 
gradual growth of the State and especially of New Orleans, the re- 
exchange of Louisiana from Spain to France under Bonaparte, and 
the final cession of Louisiana to the American Commissioners in 
1803, are all most interestingly told. There is a graphic account 
of Aaron Burr's eonspiracy in 1805-1806, and of the influx of 
the West Indian Creoles in 1809. On the latter subject Mr. 
Cable’s vein of humour ap He says, “The Creoles of 
Louisiana received the Creoles of the West Indies with tender 
welcomes.” And, again :— 

Now into such a city—say of fourteen thousand inhabitants, at most— 
swarm ten thousand white, yellow, and black West India Islanders; some 
with means, others in absolute destitution, and many of doubtful character 
and desperate fortune. Americans, English, Spanish, cry aloud ; the laws 
forbid the importation of slaves; Claiborne adjures the American consuls 
at Havana and Santiago de Cuba to stop the movement ; the free people of 
colour are ordered point blank to leave the country; the actual effort is 
made to put the order into executidn; and still all three classes continue 
to pour into the streets, to throw themselves upon the town’s hospitality, 
and daily to increase the cost of living and the number of the distressed 
Sw ww 4 came and they stayed in Orleans Street, in Du Maine, St. 
hilippe, St. Peter, Dauphine, Burgundy, and the rest. . . . 


The island of Grande Terre, famous as the fortress home of the 
Baratarian pirates, lies about sixty miles south of the bank of the 
Mississippi :— 

In the first decade of the century Ceays Mr. Cable] the wars of France 
had filled this gulf a Mexico) with her privateers, Spain’s rich commerce 
was the prey around which ny f hovered, and Guadaloupe and Martinique 
their island haunts. From these the English, operating in the West 
Indies, drove them out; and when, in February 1810, Guadaloupe com- 

ted the list of their conquests, the French privateers were as homeless as 

oah’s raven. 

So they fortified Grande Terre, made their home in the 
“‘ tangled water-ways of Barataria,” and swept and pirated in the 
Spanish Main. John and Pierre Lafitte, Dominique You and 
Beluche, Gambi (an Italian), and Rigoult were the most famous of 
these pirates. The account of the destruction of Barataria, the 
battle of New Orleans, the gradual improvement in the paving and 
-_ ny the streets, and the increasing wealth of the city is 
y told. 

Tn education Louisiana was far behind some of the other States 
of the Union :— 

In 1850 there was but one school, Sunday school, or public library in 

to each 73,966 persons, or roo volumes to cath 0,990 persons. 
sons, ie tac a 
totally without books and were forbidden by law to = oe 


It is nt and encouraging to know that the public schools 
have done much for the Creole children, and that now the “ pro- 
rtion of youth in these schools was larger than in Baltimore or 
cinnati, only slightly inferior to St. Louis and New York, and 
decidedly surpassed only in Philadelphia and Boston.” New 
‘Orleans, being built over marshy ground, is open to two scourges 
—inundation and yellow fever. It may be inundated 

either by a crevasse or by the rise of backwater on its northern side from 
Lake Pontchartrain. .... A crevasse is commonly the result of the levee 
yielding to the pressure of the river’s waters, heaped up against it often to 

10ns city are inun 3; mules reefs canals, 

} aren rise into yards and gardens, and then into rooms. 


But, with all these floods, no lives apparently are lost, and the in- 
habitants do not consider them dangerous, They are, however, 
frequently disastrous to property. There was one in 1780, another 
in 1785, a third in 1791, one in 1799, another overflow in 1813, a 
terrible one in 1816, and in 1849 “came the worst inundation 
the city has ever suffered.” An attempt at draining it was 
then made; but, although to outward view paved and drained, 
there still lies underneath the paving-stones an undrained clay soil. 
This tends to the development of malarial and tubercular diseases, 
while the heat and the damp offensive odours open the way for 
Scape fever of the deadliest kind. When the soil is dug up or 
canals are cleaned out the mortality is frigatful. 


In 1811, when Carondelet’s old canal was cleaned out, seven per cent. of 
the people died. In 1818, when it was cleaned out again, seven per cent. 
again died. In 1822, when its cleaning out was again begun, eight and a half 
per cent. died. In 1833, when, the year after the great cholera fatality, 
the New Canal was dug to the lake, eight and a half per cent. again died. 
In 1837, when many draining trenches were dug, seven per cent. died. 
In 1847 there was much new ditching, Melpomene Canal was cleaned out, 
and over eight per cent. died. The same work went on through ’48 and 
*49, and seven and eight per cent. died. 

But the mortality was greatest in 1832 when, from a popula- 
tion of fifty-five thousand, “over eight thousand fell before their 
Asian and African destroyers.” 

Naturally enough, the Creole does not easily take the fever; 
if he does, he generally recovers. But those who are not ac- 
climatized are the readiest victims to the disease and succumb 
at once. But in 1853 came the great scourge of yellow fever. 
The ships Augusta, from Bremen; the Northampton, from Liver- 

1; the bark Siri, the ship Camboden Castle, from Kingston, 
amaica, and the Harvest , all came into port at New 
Orleans about the same time. Yellow fever broke out on the 
different ships, and a season of heavy rains, with hot muggy 
weather, set in. From the 27th of May until the 22nd of August 
the mortality increased weekly, then gradually declined, and at 
the end of the year 1853, “nearly thirty thousand residents of 
New Orleans” had been ill of the fever, “and there died from all 
causes nearly sixteen thousand.” Since that time sanitary 
measures have been taken with great success to make New Orleans 
more healthy. The book ends with a little chat about the peculiar 
dialect of the Creole, and gives a slight explanation of the curious 
patois English (a mixture of French with the slipshod lisp of the 
African) with which his speech abounds :— 

For example, or as the Creole himself would say, “faw egzamp,” let us 
take the liberty of inventing a sentence, and setting it in his lips: -“ I am 
going to do my utmost to take my uncle there ; but he is slightly grew tye 
and I do not think he will feel like going.” He would say :—*I goin’ do 
my possib’ fedge ma hune’ yond’ ; bud, ’owevva, ’e’s a lit’ bit pa’alyse, an’ 
I thing ’e don’ goin’ fill ligue.” 

Another example is from the lips of a Creole country phy- 
sician :— 

The doctor, like many of his race, would have known at once that the 
foregoing illustration was bad English ; but he is not aware to this day 
that there was any inaccuracy in his own simple assertion, “ I’ve juz been 
pulling some teeth to your neighbour.” 


We have read this book with pleasure. It is more serious in 
character than Mr. Cable’s former works; but throughout it there 
runs the same delicate vein of humour which have made The 
Grandissimes and Old Creole Days so deservedly popular. 


VIOLIN-MAKING.* 


M® HERON-ALLEN has burst upon the world with a 
fiddle-book. We cannot say that we have found a new 
fact or an original opinion in it, but the same thing may be said 
of a great many books which have their use. The use of this 
book is obvious. It isa multum in parvo, It condenses almost 
everything that | one needs to know about the violin into 
about 360 pages. The author does not, as it appears, conceal 
the fact that his fiddles are now thought shockingly bad, but 
(with a modest allusion probably to the old masters) he says, “ I 
always reply ‘tout vient a celui qui sait attendre.’” This reminds 
us of the dull man whom a friend introduced to Dr. Johnson, with 
the remark “ You will find him very intelligent by-and-bye.” 
“ Sir,” said the sage, “I can wait.” 

Had Mr. Heron-Allen been able to avoid the temptation of lite- 
rary padding—so excellent in a magazine—his book would have 
been shorter and better. Mr. Lowell says that the art of good writ- 
ing consists in knowing what to leave in the ink-pot. Our author 
should have left his anecdotes in the ink-pot and stuck to the 
work-bench, where he is at least at home. book about fiddles 
is not a book about fiddlers. That Bourdaloue fiddled to com- 

his mind before he went into the pulpit; that Stephens 
snubbed a bad player with the remark that “a tiddler when 
he plays well is a delight only to them that have their hearing, 
but is when he plays ill a delight only to those who have not 
their hearing”; that a silly amateur was consoled by being told 
that his playing was “ gentlemanlike,” reminding us of George III. 
who once asked Handel what he thought of his playing, and got 
the answer, “ Vy, sir, your Highness plays like a Brince ”"— his 
sort of gossip, and there are cartloads of it to be found in Parke, 
Sandys, Dubourg, and Pearce, we could have well spared; all the 
more so as it is stuff of doubtful authenticity already filtered 
through a thousand channels, and has nothing to do with the 
object of the book, which is to describe the history and the 
making of the violin. 

When Mr. Heron-Allen is anecdotal he is simply commonplace, 
when he is historical he is desultory, but when he gets into the 
workshop, it is not too much to say that he is“ all there.” In the 
first two chapters which deal with the origins of the violin,and indeed 
stringed instruments generally, Mr. Heron-Allen has the greatest 
difficulty in gettin of the ancient Egyptians. In the first 
chapter he is heavily on them, and in the second he is not off them. 
This recalls to us the “<— Parker's book on Rome, in 
about a dozen volumes. e began with the walls of Romulus, 


* Violin-Making; as it Was and Is, By Ed. Heron-Allen. London: 
Ward, Lock. & Co. 1884. 
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and waded through a chapter or two without getting much further, 
when peeping into the last chapter of the last volume we found he 
was still on the walls of Romulus, and so we gave it up. Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s historical speculations are no better and no worse than other 
_ except that they are crotch All that can be said 
with certainty about the origin of the viol tribe lies in a nutshell, 
and all the talk in the werld will extract nothing more from the 
old facts. The principle of a string, open or pressed with the 
finger, set a-vibrating with a bow across a sounding-board is = 
bably of extreme antiquity. How old we don’t know, nor does 
the author—though to say simply “I don’t know” seems to hima 
thing impossible. Certain it is that the string, bow, and sound- 
board crop up in the most ancient times of India, Persia, and China. 
Indeed, amongst the backwaters of civilization, amongst the 
remote South and Pacific islanders, who are supposed to re- 
present the ways of primitive man, some things very like rude 
fiddles have been found. But modern instruments, like modern 
music, are practically distinct from the old world ; and so we may 
make short work with antiquity, as all who know or care any- 
thing about the matter are agreed that music proper is latest born 
of the arts—only, in fact, about four hundred years old—and that 
— instruments of any account, including viols, are naturally 
no older. 


In spite of the author's confident assertion that the crouth or 


long box-shaped instrument with six strings, finger stopped and 
se with bow, has nothing to do with the viol tribe, we beg 

ve to differ, We are strongly of opinion that the elements of 
the modern viol, of which the violin is the fittest survival, are to 
be found in the crouth, the lute-shaped Rebek, and the Rotta, or 
guitar, not bow played, indeed, but suggesting the curved side 
bouts, favourable to the free use of the bow. All this part of the 
book is, to say the least, muddled ; but when from arranging the 
writer comes to simply collating and amassing, his work is excel- 
lent. When he begins to describe the variety of the viol 
tribe—the process of natural selection by which the true model 
gradually emerged, the rise of the great Cremona school, along with 
the rise of modern music—the book is a valuable and almost exhaus- 
tive summary of the facts. His besetting weakness is extreme 
confidence in his own opinion, and a corresponding indifference to 
every one else's. He is very certain, for instance, that there is no 
Duitfopragean violin in existence, although from his frequent 
allusions to Mr. William Ebsworth Hill—one of the greatest living 
connoisseurs— he must know that a Duitfoprugean violin, in Mr. 
Hill's opinion undoubtedly genuine, was exhibited as such not 
long ago at the Royal Institution. 

When he arrives at the vexed question of violin varnish he has 
his own recipe—a very good one, no doubt—and when he talks 
of the old Cremonese varnish which disappeared about 1660, or a 
little later, he bas his own theories, like most other fiddle-makers. 
But here again, following Charles Reade, he is over-confident in 
asserting that there was no amber in the old varnish—that amber 
could not at that time be fused, and so forth; the replies to 
which seem to be thata well-known scientific chemist, Mr. Perkins, 
has found amber in the varnish of a Joseph Guarnerius, and that 
he has repeatedly fused it successfully in his own laboratory. We 
do not say that amber entered into ali the Cremonese varnish, nor 
are we prepared to admit that the excellence of that varnish de- 
pended upon the presence of that costly fossil gum. We vy es 
that the tiddle-makers bought their varnish, as they bought their 
wood, in the open market, selecting it, no doubt, with equal care, 

haps modifying it in various ways before application; and, 
Pirtber, that the varnish on those old violins will MW found almost 
identical with the varnish of the old Italian pictures, Painter and 
fiddle-maker probably went to the same shop; any one could get 
the stuff then (the bad cheap Cremonas have it as well as the good 
ones). As long as the art of Italian painting was at all alive, so 
long there was a demand for this particularly good varnish. When 
it declined at the end of the eighteenth century, the manufacture of 
the precious varnish went out. Anything cheap in the varnish line 
was thought good enough, and pictures and fiddles alike, along 
with their glossy coats, became good for nothing. Mr. Allen 
does not say this—perhaps it never occurred to him. Whatever 
may be thought of this theory, and whatever that fiddle varnish 
was, we may be tolerably certain that at least half the secret con- 
sisted in the laying of it on. 

When we come to the practical part of the book, we can only say 
that it is excellent, and it is quite surprising that apparently so 
young a man should be such a master of his art, and so well able 
to teach others to make fiddles, whatever may be the quality of 
his own. If we must criticize here, too, we might say the 
mechanical part is almost too good. There are too many tools, 
too many lines, too many models, too many rules. ‘he old 
masters, who, instead of using a self-acting clamp, ran their 
bradawl through the top of a tiddle-back to keep it steady on the 
block whilst they put in the purfling or trimmed the corners, 
hardly worked or taught others to work as Mr. Heron-Allen works. 
He confesses himself that Stradivarius cut largely by eye, and 
seldom made the two sides of his fiddle quite alike ; but thea, like 
a Greek frieze, all wasin exquisite balance. Mr. Heron-Allen’s idea 
is to set up before him a “ Strad” or a “ Joseph,” and reproduce it 
elaborately ; but “Strads” and “ Josephs” even of the same period 
are not all alike. They are moulded with an infallible instinct 

with a free hand; the throw of a “Strad” scroll is as grace- 
as the tendril of a vine; the curve of a “Strad” “belly” or 
“back,” as has been well said, is almost human in its feeling. 
“The surface, which is never flat, but ever in flowing lines, sunlit 


hollows of miniature hills and vales, is smooth but i , like 
the fine surface of a perfectly healthy human body; its gentle 
mounds and depressions would almost make us believe that there 
is a whole underlying system of muscle or very living organism 
beneath it.” Some measurement is doubtless there, some of 
proportion, but Stradivaiius’s effects were not produced by 
measurement. They were born of a certain fine instinct of heart 
and brain, and, excellent as are rules and compasses, yet without 
the heart and hand of Cremona, we shall never be able to make 


Cremona violins. 

If we have so seriousl this book as to “nothing 
extenuate,” we may as add that no brief comment can give 
any idea of its substantial value, which is very considera 
But, in addition to all his mechanical formulas, and his sincere 
reverence, there is just one word which violin-makers and other 
student artists of every kind in these days, who aim at the highest 

—independence, 


work, should write up in the work-room—ii 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE.* 


yas is a book for horticulturalists generally, and is designed 
to provide descriptions of bulbous plants in the widest sense, 
and instructions for their cultivation in the greenhouse and garden. 
The introduction shows that the author is aware of the broad in- 
terpretation which he puts on the word “ bulb,” and that many of 
the plants referred to in the work can only be treated of under the 
present title on condition that the strict botanical definition of the 
word is departed from. Thus plants which grow from corms, 
tubers, and rhizomes (e.g. the crocus, the dahlia, and the iris) are 
dealt with in fully as much detail as are the truly bulbous plants; 
moreover, several plants are incidentally referred to which bear 
no bulbs or bulb-like organs at all. The title of the book, there- 
fore, is only justified by the loose terminology of horticulture. 

Apart from this, the contents of the book are interesting, and 
convey @ vast amount of practical information as to methods of 
cultivation, propagation, and special treatment of some of the 
most beautiful and grateful flowering plants known to us. It is 
true, the author is apt to be led away into that rhapsodical style 
of writing so common in papers and books on subjects connected 
with gardening, and we are entrap into paragraphs which 
envelop a germ of useful information (or not, as the case may be) 
in far too many sentences which are worse than useless. The 
following, for instance, is a specimen of the more favourable 
description :— 

The whole of the appendages and products of growth are produced before 
the eyes of the grower, who seems almost to wield creative power over the 
bulb, although its growth is simply an unfolding of the results of last year’s 
light, dew, air, sunshine, and a presenting of the products in a new form, 
or place, to the delighted cultivator. Each spri»g bulb is a draft on last 
year’s sunshine, and duly honoured at the sight of this year’s. The 
Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) began to make those silvern cups that 
will soon be filled with Chmstmas snows cr freezing rains, during the 
January, February, and March of last year. The winter aconite (Eranthis 
hyemalis), whose golden stars will follow the flower of the Christmas rose, 
replenished its golden lamps during the sto: ms of last spring, though it only 
lights them in the January of this year, and the oe of one year laid 
the foundations of their spotless purity and beauty from February to June 
in the year preceding. 

This is all very well, and shows that the author has taken 
trouble to understand some important facts in vegetable physiology, 
but very few more words properly chosen would have sufficed to 
convey a clear notion to the readers of what these facts are, and 
how a bulb has come to be what it now is. 

The rhapsody which ushers in the subject of the lily may be 
quoted as of the second kind referred to above, and although we 
are not going to quarrel with the verses themselves, three pages 
of the book are not to our mind wisely occupied with such quota- 
tions. The author thinks otherwise, it is but fair to state, and has 
apparently taken the trouble to defend himself against anticipated 
criticism in the following words :—“ There can be no good reason 
why the heavier work of describing species and detining different 
modes of cultivation should not be hghtened up, and made more 

leasant to read, if possible, by a few gems of poetry.” This may 
true; but how about the title ? 

The section devoted to the dahlia may be cited as typical of the 
writer's method and style. The history of the p'ant is well told, 
there is a botanical sketch of it and its relations, and several in- 
teresting points appear in tracing its development into the very 
artificial beauties of our modern gardens ; then follows a detailed 
account of the preparation of the soil, and of the modes of plant- 
ing and propagating the plant, followed by hints as to its cultiva- 
tion and preparation for exhibition.. The statements that “ from 
three to tive hundred named and described varieties of dahlias are 
now in cultivation, and these are but a mere tithe of what has (sic) 
existed or do exist. There are probably many thousands of seed- 
lings alone on trial, and the number of single dahlias is past all 
computation,” taken in connexion with the history of the intro- 
duction of this plant into Europe since 1789, suggest some inter- 
esting reflections as to the extraordinary variability of the flowers 
(for the foliage is, on the whole, very constant), That this varia- 
bility, in so far as double flowers are concerned, is in part due to 
the stimulating action of rich food may be inferred from the fact 
that, if dahlias “ become exhausted, it is no uncommon thing to 
notice the finest and most compact flowers open their eyes, 


* Bulbs and Bulb Culture, By D.T. Fish, London: L. Upoott Gill. 
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+ a eyes, the very horror of florists, are the hope and delight of 
seed hunter.” In other words, gardeners stimulate dahlias to 
form “double flowers” at the expense of the power of bearing 
seeds, and we look in vain for careful records of evidence of the 
causal relations between the different modes of treatment and the 
varieties of the flower. What an opportunity for scientific horti- 
culturists, however, exists here ! , 

It is clear from the foregoing remarks that the book under re- 
view is not a scientific treatise, but a manual for the gardener 
who is content to grow flowers for their beauty, and to regard the 
subject of horticulture as an art. Looked at from this point of 
view, Bulbs and Bulb Culture is a very pretty, well-arranged 
book, full of useful information which might have been given in 
less space ; it contains numerous illustrations which are, for the 
most part, good. 
The amount of labour spent on the work leads us to think 
that the author may the power of going further, and, 
while ignoring the prices of fancy bulbs and tubers, and the 
“ points” demanded from a fashionable flower by a capricious 
public at artificial shows, of aiming at the production of a work 
of somewhat similar scope setting forth facts which may throw 
light on the origin and persistence of the numerous varieties of 
flowers with which he appears to be so well acquainted. It is 
true, the thoughtful nd will gather some facts bearing on 
these matters from the present book, but they are too scattered 
and mixed with trivial substance to enable us to recommend the 
book to students of science; and, even in doing justice to its 
merits as a compendium for gardeners and amateurs, to whom 
such facts as that “two to four thousand florins .... and a 

iage and pair of horses, fully caparisoned, were once given for 
a single bulb” of a tulip, may or may not be interesting, it is im- 
possible to overlook that, in appealing to too wide a circle of 
readers, the book has been made less useful and more ornamental 
than it need have been. 


as instructive. We ma: pick out as both excellent, and also un- 
expected, two studies of tigers by M. Gérome. Altogether, it may 
be safely said that the series progresses most favourably. 

Great grate will be derived from a visit to the littie exhi- 
bition of French engravings of the eighteenth century which has 
been » ee in one of the galleries of the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond Street. Mr. Frederick Wedmore has written a pleasant 
introduction to the Catalogue, in which he tells us about Watteau 
and Lancret, Chardin and Boucher, Greuze and Fragonard, and 
others of the school. If French bad taste—and some French 
taste always was and continues still bad and unwholesome— 
had not marked too many of the works of this period, they would 
deserve in most cases very unqualified praise. The Society has 
been fortunate in securing not only fine impressions of the en- 
gravings, but subjects which have nothing disgusting in them. We 
may mention a few of the prints separately as being finer examples 
than are often to be met with. A portrait of Marie Antoinette, 
printed in colours, is lent by Lord Ronald Gower. It is a marvel 
of art, and hardly to be distinguished from a drawing in pastel. 
Colour-printing is one of the boasts of the present day; but here 
is an example a hundred years old quite as fine as anything we 
can do now. Of course it is not easy to say how many such im- 
pressions could have been taken off. This is one of the rarest of 
the poseme of the unfortunate Queen. Strange to say, the name 
of the engraver is not known, but the print is attributed to 
J. F. Gautier Dagoty. There are several other good specimens of 
colour-printing, of which perhaps the “ Woman taking Coflee ” 
is the finest. Of the ordinary engravings we may select a very 
brilliant impression of the well-known “ Cruche Cassée,” after 
Greuze, by Massard. It is apparently not in the first or proof 
state, yet it leaves little to be desired. Another splendid print is 
“La Toilette,” by Ponce, after Baudoin, a proof before letters, of 
which Mr. Wedmore is the fortunate possessor. “La Bonne 
Education” is Greuze’s well-known picture of a girl reading out 
to her very voluptuous-looking father and mother. The engraving 
was begun by Moreau and finished by Ingouf, and this impres- 
sion is a proof before any letters. Greuze, as Mr. Wedmore sa 


PRINTS. 


ae finest engravings of the quarter are both in illustration of | 
—— Of course, as we all know, kissing is “ never out of 
fashion.” But by a curious coincidence Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., 
has completed his version of the “ Sister's Kiss” almost at the 
same moment that Mr. Blanchard has finished his “ Parti 
Kiss.” The “Sister's Kiss” is from the picture by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A. It is in = line, very delicate in its grada- 
tions, and marvellously faithful in its rendering of the relative 
values of the colours of the original. Too often in modern en- 
ved work the colour is forgotten ; the print produced resembles 
F cxiginal only in so far as a plaster cast resembles a living face. 
The form is there, but the colour is absent. Mr. Stocks has fallen 
into no such error as this, and it is impossible not to see at a 
glance that it is an engraving, not from a drawing in black and 
white, but from a picture which glowed with harmonious colour. 
As to the design we need say nothing here, except that it is in 
way superior to that of its companion, “ Wedded.” Mr. 
Stocks is to be congratulated on having performed his share of the 
task in such a way as to show that he at least thought the 
President's share was worthy of infinite pains. The print is pub- 
lished by the Fine Art Society, 

Mr. Lefévre is the publisher of the “ Mother's Kiss,’ which is 
engraved after Mr. Alma Tadema’s well-known picture, A little 
Roman boy is going away from home, perhaps to school, and 
his lovely young mother kisses him at the door. In the back- 

und is the street, with a diga and other things as they were in 
ompeii ever so long ago. This is another work in “ line,” and, to | 
judge from the fine impression before us, only line is capable of | 
conveying the delicate gradations which occur in such a work as | 
this. e 


may count as many as seven “ planes” in the perspective | 
of the background, and it is questionable whether any other 
method of engraving would show them all so distinctly, Mr. 
Blanchard is to be congratulated on his success. 

A third line engraving, but of a very different kind, is Mr, 
Willmore’s print of “The Vanguard attacking the Spanish Armada,” 
after the picture by Mr. Oswald Brierly. It is issued by the Art 
Union of London. We have not much to say of it. The Scmed 
sails in between two great Spanish ships, and there are boats and 
wreckage in the foreground—or fore-water—and a good deal of 
smoke, and we can make out the lilies and lions of Queen 
Elizabeth’s standard. 

_ Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons send us a beautiful impression on 
vellum of M. Chauvel’s etching after Mr. Leader’s “‘ Banks of 
the Ivy, O.” In the picture Mr. Leader succeeded in approaching 
nearer Herr Heffner in any other of his works that we have 

and there are also qualities of colouring in it of which Herr 
Heffaer is capable, Mr. er is strong enough 
to walk alone in his own style, and might very well leave Herr 
Heffner’s alone; but if the English artist must follow the cy a 
one, and if people who admire both cannot attain to pictures 
ither, we may safely recommend this exquisite etching as being 
the next best thing. 

A new number, the fo of Messrs. Goupil’s Grands Peintres 
is before us, and comes from Messrs. Boussod & Valadon. It con- 
~ notices of the works of MM. Gérome and Charles Jacques by 

. Claretie, and of Munkacsy by M. Saint-Juirs, The photo- 
gtavures are as beautiful as in the previous numbers, and the fac- 
simile engravings after the sketches and studies of the artists are 


“was least convincing when he sought to be moral,” and thi 
picture is an example in point. Moreau, called “le jeune,” to 
distinguish him from an elder but less distinguished brother, was 
the last of the school ; and after him came “ the pseudo-classicism 
of Prudhon” and David, in a very different age. The graceful, 
graceless eighteenth century, as Mr. Wedmore remarks, “ with its 
om faults, and no less with its own virtues, had said its last 
wo 


1794: A TALE OF THE TERROR.* 


[ Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s translation of M. d’Héricault’s romance we 

have daily wholesale executions taking place throughout the 
story with historical ieee & but the hero and heroine 
are saved in the very tumbril by the fall of Robespierre. It is, of 
course, only the most modern of modern feeling that is prepared 
to endure the execution of heroes and heroines. Their murder, their 
suicide, their accidental slaying—all these the sympathetic reader 
is accustomed to bear, but judicial deaths by rope or knife 
have never been popular, except for minor characters. The fall of 
Robespierre at the juncture indicated was therefore to be expected, 
and the expectation makes a rather flat ending to a fairly good 
story. Les Aventures de deux Parisiennes pendant la Terreur, as 
the story was called in the original, deals with a time in which 
the Revolution was old enough to have grown commonplace, 
grotesque, vulgar in its ferocity. The makers of phrases about 
civism and virtue had begun to twaddle. And it is of this 
twaddle, as talked by the prosperous bourgeoisie, that M. 
d’Héricault makes the best pages of his story. The joking is 
not difficult, but it is not the worse for that. In order to 
carry out his intention of showing the manhood and maidenhood 
of the children trained entirely in the Revolution, the author has 
been obliged to make his principal persons rather too young for 
their parts. The furious woman who tries to compass the death 
of two lovers is a young girl, and the part fits badly with her 
youth. But she is a young girl, we need not say, who is in 
every way antithetical to the French ideal ; this Emilie Crassus, 
the child of the Republic, is guilty of making proposals of 
marriage to a man who had not sought her; and even the good 
girl, Lise, speaks to the man she fain would marry about “ choosin 
a lover according to the dictates of the heart.” These wild senti- 
ments, however, are not her own; and, after repeating them for a 
time in perfect simplicity and innocence of heart, she is converted 
to a proper state of self-consciousness before her betrothal. 

By far the best figure in the book is that of “the virtuous 
Dubois-Joli,” whose scholarly quotations are turned, with a prett 
sense of humour, according to the twang of the time. “ } 
cherished son of Mars,” he says when about to marry his daughter, 
“T give Fe this young virgin, preserved by me, as that poet says 
who, under the grace of his verse, conceals his hatred of tyrants— 
who is there that by this trait does not recognize Catullus P—” &c. 
“ No, no,” on another occasion, “I am not one of those who, as 
the illustrious philosopher, martyred by Imperial tyranny (have I 
not named Seneca ?) says,” &c. It is a pity that such little things 
as these should be translated—they are very nice in French, But 


* 1794: a Tale of the Terror. From the French of M. Charles 
@’Hericault, by Mrs, Cashel Hoey. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
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Mrs. Cashel Hoey has done her part well. It isa pity, by the way, 
that the designer of the cover of her book has not mastered such 
elements of perspective as are necessary for the drawing of a fore- 
shortened guillotine. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


7 correspondents of the daily papers some time ago informed 
Englishmen of the kind of matter to be found in Count 
@’Hérisson’s journal of the Franco-Prussian war(1). The e 
witness of a document, showing how Lord Elgin in China tried 
to play his allies something like the trick which Olive played 
Omichund, and the reporter, a not the eyewitness, of Sir 
John Burgoyne’s fl of tears during a roughish passage on 
board his own yacht from Deauville to Ryde, has given English- 
men at least an infallible measure of the trustworthiness of his 
book. These two little instances of fact a Ja d’Hérisson form, as 
it may be said, a kind of binocular through which the Count’s other 
statements may be advantageouslyexamined. It may beadded asalso 
instructive that Count d’Hérisson makesthe Empress go“ by railway” 
from Ryde to Hastin After this the least intelligent English 
reader may be turned loose on the book without much fear of his 

ing astray. Everybody treated Count d’Hérisson, by Count 
SHérisson's own account, very badly; but he must be more than 
consoled for this by the singular good fortune which enabled him 
to be the witness and, what is more, the sole witness, of many 
interesting and important events. He it was who saw Prévost 
Paradol last, or almost last, before his suicide; he who by an 
adroit presentation of a saucer of — tamed the Bismarckian 
wrath on the subject of Garibaldi. e importance of the Count’s 
testimony in these matters cannot be overrated. 

We do not know whether French newspapers have the same 
amiable habit which rumour assigns to some of their English 
congeners. When, it is said, contributors to some great journals 
are unwell or tired of their ordinary work, the beneficent provi- 
dence which reigns in newspaper offices gives them a roving 
commission to examine and report on some pleasure resort or a 
batch of light literature to review (that anybody can review is an 
article of faith of the newspaper man pure and simple), or some- 
thing else that is pleasant, profitable, and easy. Perhaps the 
Journal des Débats may have commissioned M. Gabriel Charmes 
on these principles to report on Nice and its neighbourhood in the 
intervals of unmasking the perfidy of England further east and 
south, Certainly M. Gabriel Charmes does not do the literary tourist 
half so well as he does the patriot abroad. His Stations d’hiver (2) 
is but a dull book, and the laboured fashion in which for scores of 

zes he drags out an interminable coil of persiflage on the hackneyed 
subject of the Prince of Monaco and his miniature Government is 
dreary enough. We like M.Charmes much better when he is 
fighting with us. 

Missionaries of the Roman Church have in their time made 
goodly contributions to phical and ethnological literature, 
and we are glad to acknowledge M. l’Abbé Bouche’s volume (3) on 
the Slave Coast as a recent and not unworthy addition to the list. 
The good Abbé of course is anxious about the political machina- 
tions of England, and the still more to be condemned intrigues of 
the Wesleyans. But, this professional and patriotic ardour duly 
discounted, his book deserves to be welcome. 

It is not very common to find a book by an obviously genuine 
believer in astrology nowadays, and it isa pity. For the stately 
science (or pseudo-science) which has ranked so many of the 

test and wisest of men among its devotees has been succeeded 
yy far baser and more ridiculous superstitions. MM, Magon de 
Grandselve (4) is evidently as thorough an astrological be- 
liever as Dryden or Wallenstein, and in the book before us he 
calculates the horoscopes and probable fates of the reigning 
monarchs of Europe and some other eon ms with 
t exactness. There used to be in England (and we reaily 
o not know whether it has ever been repealed) a statute 
against prophesying the King’s death, and if M. Magon de 
Grandselve were an Englishman, or subject to English municipal 
law, he would be clearly within that statute’s danger. Not to be 
so ourselves, we shall not repeat his results ; but the book is really 
curious, and, to all appearance, written in perfect good faith. 

The edited conversations (5) of M. Jean Gigoux are so miscella- 
neous that nothing more than a bare recommendation of them is 
possible in a brief notice. But anecdotes of Gavarniand Monnier, 
of Daumier and Corot, of Delacroix and Ingres, of Gautier and 
Vigny, of Pradier and Nanteuil, of Johannot and Deveria, of 
Bonnington and Olésinger, can hardly but be worth the turning 
over; and worth the turning over this modest volume of M. Gigoux 
certainly is. 

The Petite Bibliotheque Charpentier, which already contained 
M. Zola's Contes a Ninon, has now added the Nouveaux contes (6). 


1) Journal d'un officier durdonnance, 1870-1871. Par le Comte 
@Herisson. Paris: Ollendorft. 

(2) Les stations dhiver de la Méditerranée. Par Gabriel Charmes. 
Paris: Calmann-Levy. 

(3) La Cite des Esciures et le Dahomey. Par Abbé Pierre Bouche. 
Paris: Plon. 


ait 5° rois devant le destin. Par Magon de Grandselve. Paris: 
itu. 


5) Par Jean Gigoux. Paris: 
ann-Lévy. 
(6) Nouveaux contes 2 Ninon. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 


ple know, M. Zola’s argument or 
ow that he can be clean when he 
chooses. His own fashion of ing from this premiss a 
rertly is:—** You see I can be clean if I choose ; how , then, 
is it of me to be dirty pour le bonheur du humain.” That is 
not exactly the way in which we look at it, fortified, o—~ ¢ by 
a remembrance of a certain text about many stripes few, 
which does not want much alteration to fit the case, 


These tales are, as most 
| diploma-piece tending to 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


as ten little biographies, or biographical essays, contained in 
Sir George Cox’s Lives of Greek Statesmen (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) begin with Solon and end with Gelon. This 
volume is the first of “a series of lives of Greek statesmen from 
the dawn of contemporary history to the last days of the Achaian 
League.” It covers the period of the war with Persia. Sir 
George Cox judges men and things in what seems to have become 
the orthodox way. He approves of ostracism, and greatly admires 
the policy of tying our ruler’s elbows behind his back. It may 
be barbarism, but there are persons who do not think this very 
wise, and who find accounts of the proceeding very dreary reading. 
From Sir George’s account of their lives it looks as if Greek 
statesmen were either engaged all their days in making constitu- 
tions and reforms which melted like snow off a dyke within a year, 
or else in carrying out something like the ideas of Hadji Stavros. 
His spelling of proper names is of that irritating kind which con- 
trives to be pedantic without being uniform. He always writes 
Themistokles, and yet has no scruple about writing Thucydides. 
To alter the accepted spelling where it gives the sound of the 
original and to leave it unchanged where it does not is a scientific 
method wholly worthy of the modern spelling reformer. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson's treatise on The Distribution of Products 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) was delivered to 
the British Association at Montreal. It seems mainly designed to 
convince the followers of Mr. Henry George of the folly of their 

rophet. The undertaking is somewhat hopeless; for, although 

r. Atkinson were to bray Mr. Henry George and his followers 
in a logical mortar, yet would their folly not depart from them. 
The value of his treatise is considerably diminished for English 
readers by the fact that he seems unable to conceive of the 
existence of a healthy state of society which does not reproduce 
that of the United States exactly. 

Hacking and hewing at works by ape writers is a practice 
which we have frequently declared to be criminal in the highest 
degree, and we cannot therefore give more than a very qualified 
degree of praise to Mr. Ginn’s edition of the Lady of the Lake 
(Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co.) It is a school-book; but that is 
no reason for applying the scissors to Sir Walter’s work. There 
is, however, something to be said on the other side. The school 
children who have to use this book in class will, at least, get 
excellent literature. They will find parts of Sir Walter’s auto- 
biographical sketch, extracts from Lockhart and from the Tales of 
a Grandfather. The whole, if it is not as complete as it might 
be, is incomparably superior to the run of school reading-books. 

The publishing firm of Lea Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, 
can boast of having a history which begins with the laiegauibaes 
of its country. Such an honour is not a thing to hide under a 
bushel. The partners have accordingly written a short history of 
their house under the title of One Hundred Years of Publishing, 
1785-1885 (Philadelphia: Lea Brothers). 

nder the title Cholera; What can the State do to Prevent it? 
(Calcutta: Printed by Superintendent of Government Printing), 
Dr. Cuningham, who is already known as an authority, has 
written a treatise on the history of the disease and the proper 
method of fighting it. Dr. Cuningham denies that cholera was 
unknown before 1817, and he seems to have very little belief in 
Koch's bacillus. He insists that sanitary regulations are the 
only effective defence against the spread of the disease. 

A little pamphlet by Surgeon-Major E. J, H. Evatt, M.D. 
(Woolwich: F. J. Cattermole), deserves attention from all inte- 
rested in the organization of the Volunteers. Dr. Evatt has 
elaborated a scheme for the formation of a Volunteer medical 
department, which has at least the merit of making plausible 
— for supplying a notorious want. 

he Life and Letters of Adolphe Monod, by one of his daughters 
(Nisbet & Co.), belongs toa class of with which we are 
almost painfully familiar. It is the life of a divine of respectable 
and garrulous piety. This, the “ authorized 
translation,” has e a ce 0} accurate h it 
reads rather stiffly here a 

In the case of anybody but a Frenchman, we should think 
it rather malicious of Dr. Tyndall to tell us in his introduction 
that he was asked to see after the translation of a life of M. 
Louis Pasteur, by the hero himself. As M. Pasteur, however, is a 
Frenchman, and a conspicuous example of a certain kind of 
Frenchness (if the word is permissible), he will probably see 
nothing for the world to be surprised at in his care for his own 
fame, Not that this biography is written by himself. He could 
not spare the time from literary labours, but he allowed it to 
be written under his “immediate supervision” by “his de- 
voted and admiring son-in-law, M. Valery Radot,” says Dr. 
Tyndall with that innocent simplicity of his. Accordingly we 


find that Lowis Pasteur; his Life and Labours (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) proves to the sa ion of the author and the 
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right-minded reader that a greater, @ more courageous, @ more 
sagacious, cra more uniformly accurate “ scientist” than M. Louis 
Pasteur never appeared even in France, the home of science, as 
everybody knows. Happily, one reflects that our friend the 
Gascon can, or could at least, fight as well as brag. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removen from 38 
to 838 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 SourHampion Srreetr, StRaND, Lonpoyn, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CoNTENTsS oF No. 1,529, Fepruary 14, 1885. 


“(Thou art the Man!” 
The Military Situation. Tampering with India. 
Cards at Sea. Mr. Trevelyan at Manchester. 
The Progress of the Revolver. Funk in Disguise. 
Common Lands. Primitive Man in Paris. 
The Beauties of Half-Measures. The Lessons of Examinations. 
Mr. Goschen on our European Difficulties. 
The Additions to the Cabinet. 


Charles George Gordon. 
The Art of Parody. “ Camerarius Consolator. 
Bad Hunters. The Roman Catholic Press on Dynamite. 
Stageright. The Trade Outlook. “ Denise.” 
The Theatres. Sanger’s Amphitheatre. 
The Voice of Faction. 


A Dictionary of English History. 
Mr. Dolby’s Reminiscences of Dickens. Two Novels. 
Recent Verse. Popular International Law. 
Three Novels. | Deacon’s Composition. Berlioz “‘ Translated.” 
The Creoles of Louisiana. Violin-Making. 
Bulbs and Bulb Culture. Prints. 
1794: a Tale of the Terror. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,528, FEBRUARY 7, 1885: 


The Fall of Khartoum—Independent Liberals—The Law for the Dynamiters— 
Ownership—Police and Precautions—Mr. Chamberlain and the Zimes —The 
Futility of Revolvers— The Modest Shipowner—Wild Examiners—The Bousfield 
Will Case—Criminal Lunatics—O' Donovan Rossa—The Pseudo-George Eliot. 

The Camorra in Kid Gloves—More Last Words from Mr. Matthew Arnold—The 
New Bishops—Apples—Critics, Actors, and Audiences—The French Wine 
Harvest of Last Year—Castle Acre—The Voyages to Lisbon and Kioto— 
Malaria—The Vision of the Missing Link. 

Eliot’s Life—Rhymes la Mode—Talking Parrots—Joseph Haydn—A Lady’s 

Spanish Honduras--Our Grandmother's Gowns—Three Novels— 

Harriet Martineau—Three Novels—The Poison-Tree—“ Elia” Illustrated— 

Pattison Muir's Principles of Chemistry—From Opitz to Lessing—Memorials of 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd —Richelieu—French Literature—New Books 
Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of a - of 125 Guineas will be offered for | Soe Open 
Competition on 2. of examination : Classics, Mathematics. 


Languages. of the value of 125 Guineas, will be 
for Open Competition on ubjects of 
Physics, Botany. 


and Zoolog. 
or further particulars to the Deay, Guy's [ospital, 8.E. 


STUBBINGTON HOUSE SUCCESSES, Christmas, 1884,— 

al Naval Cadetships.—Of the Candidates nominated to compete for CADETSHIPS 
in the it ROYAL NAVY, November 1884, the foliowing were declared by the Civil Service 
Commissioners to be the SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES in order of merit :— 


Heygate, H. B. 1,698 26. Wintour,C.J... «+ «+ 1,298 
*2. Marston, G. M. co «co co | O27. Parker.B.F. .. co 
3. Tupper, C.G.deB... .. 1,410 28. 6. 1,820 
4. De Bartolomé,C.M... .. «+ 1,401 | #29. Brandt, F. 
6. Beaty-Pownall, C.B. oo 1088 | re. H. 
*). Cochrane, H, L. oo ce ee 385) | 31. Kiddle, R.W... .. oo be 
11. Glossop, J. C. T. oe 1,825 | #36. Browell, W. eo 
13. § 1365 3a. Vyvyan, C. B. 
M4. Benwell, W. F. *39. Luttrell, J. L. F. eo co eo 
15. Wills,C.8. «2 oe we *40. Rumbold, G 
16, Stopford, P. J... ee 1,291 41. Radcliffe, G ee 
#17. Quayle, G. C, ee ee oo #42. Stewart, A. A J oo o» 1.102 
18. oe 1275 | #43. Lindsay, A. G oo 1,10 
19. Richmond, it. Ww. oe ee eo» 1,274 44. Adams, H. A. .. oe ee oe 
#20. Jobnes, M.L. 0. 0... oe 1272 | *45. Yorke,C.J. ee 108 
21. Yrotter, G. F. | 446. Brabant, G. W. oo 0,088 
2. Nicholson, W. oo ee 47. Kennedy, T. 
23, Webster,G.G.S. .. 1.239 48. Liewellyn, H.: 
#24. Jenkinson, H.G. .. 1,230 | *49. Barton. I. P. 
2. Dodds, W.A.S. 1,289 Armitage, 8. T. eo 


Candidates for Service Cadetships :— 
Dick,J.D... «ee | *Sotheby, H. G. 
Those thus * assed from Foster's, Stubbinzton House, and besides 
iogeting the first the list, comprise over one-third of successful can- 


At the last 12 examinations for Naval Cadetships Stubbington pupils have taken the 
first place on seven occasions, the first and second three times, and the first and third twice. 
During the present year 13 boys have been successful in the Public School examinations, one 
having also gained an open exhibition. 
Prize Day on board H.M.S. Britannia, December 18, 1834. 
awarded at the Final Examination presions to a to seagoing ships were 
presented ‘ommander-in f, Devon 


by Admiral Phillimore, C 
Study Subjects. 
*), E. R. Hamilton . H. D. Jeffreys 
. H. G. Grenville W. R. Hall 
Charts and Instruments. Drawing. 
. W.R. Hall 1. C.J. La 
Luce #2, W. R. Willis 
Essays. Religious Knowledge. 
1, Talbot Ponson' A. B. F. Dawson 
92, A. B. F. *2, A. Haisey 
French. Gymnastics. 
G. M. Fair W. Carrick 
* 1H. G, Grenville *T. 1. Sheltord 
. L. Taylor *P. 8. Watso: 
Physics. Exemplary Conduct. 
*1, P. S, Watson W. A. Margesson) Chief C 
#2, A. B. F. Dawson H. P. Heard 


Appointed Chief Captains of Cadets for the ensuing year. 


* passed into the Britannia from Mr. Foster's, Stubbington House, Fareham, 

ve! 

¥ rom th ‘he aon it will be seen that Stubbingtonians took 11 out K J the 2 prizes, includi: 

L—} first prize of the ship, that of study; Ist and 2nd prizes di reli rape knowledge; Ist and 
a prises for exemplary conduct ; and that one newly-appoin' ‘aptain of Cadets is 

Stub! ingtonian. 


A GENTLEMAN (M.D., F.R.C.S.) desires an Engagement as 
MEDICAL ATTENDANT or COMPANION toa Gentleman or Family Travelling, 
ere, > Highest references._Address, Dr. X., Messrs. Deacon's, 


UTOR.. —A GENTLEMAN, whose Son has just gone to! to School, 
to recommend most strong aly the PRIVATE TUTOR who has 
the lad fe = = last four yea rs.—Apply to JOUN DoxaLpsox, Tower r House, ( Chiswick, w. 


DELICACY or or BACKWARDN ESS.—J. C. GAWTHERNE, 
(Lancing and Oxford), with the assistance of Masters for Modern Subjects, 
| PRIVATE PUPILS, over Fourteen, who require individual care.— 


YOR COLLEGE or INSTITUTION.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 
large FREENOLD MODERN MANSION, large garden and field (4} acres), seven 
miles Ww. est of London ; por station yet quite secluded. Ilouse contains over thirty rooms ; 
detached laundry. ae x has taken Pupils for over twenty years, but having Kectory c 
by desires to wi 
Address, Rev. Dr. x Mr. Porter, 2 The Mall, Ealing, W 


PLENDID SUITES of CHAMBERS and STUDIOS, 
suitable for high-class Professional Men, TO BE LET.—Apply to the Houscheoger” 
Langham Chambers Langham Place, W. 


C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... 
Annual Expenditure 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this gatck, and permanen reduce it, either 
Donations and Annesl or Legacies for Investmen Me bs 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Been under Fou of he one one of filled up in June next. Candidates mast have 
Collec “rther particulars, apply to The Hev. the 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ni 
at to a year, Which may be incrensed from Competition 
@ year in cases of scholars w . Further particulars from 
z SECRETARY, the College, Clifton 


Rovat INDIAN ENGI NEERING COLLEGE, 
ree of ranged to an ENGINEER oon 

the STUBEN TS wll be in Europe, India: or 

SECRETARY, at the Co 


HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

mere £40 ; Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May. An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 

ship however: the Gon ofan aid 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. — 


TOS 


~ £00 dates} will be held at on pril 
ates m ye under thirtee over fifteen on March 31. 
ned from the EAD-MasTER. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Offices—9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The Institution is now pre to send its Lecturers to all parts of England and Wales free 
of all cost incurred 
Specimen Packets ti may be had on application to the 


* gubscriptions and Donations are Urgently Needed, 


and should be sent to Mr. G. H. F. Nye, Financial Secretary, 9 Bridge Street, West- 
minster, 8.W., and crosse| Hoare & Co. P.O.0.'s to be drawn on the General Post 
Office, London, E.C. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s, 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and cruvictshte. a0 at a very moderate 
Brice. Mattress (3 ft., 208.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
HEALS TOQUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been » 
the Mattress, makes 


best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 403. with 
Serins y ven' This, a French 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from's8 10s. SUITES OF WHITB 
from £14. ASHE AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, SCREENS, specially 
Bedrooms, 2ls. EAS CIIAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 75s. 

WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASLONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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GPEOIAL « attention is directed to the Balance-sheets of the 


Company, sworn to before the American Consul in London. 
AMONG important features based on the Reports are :—The 


| os only been worked to a vertical depth of about 250 feet, the returns show 
pat protec over €320.000 for 34 years, during the last six months the returns 
of Copper have been consid: y quantity of ore 
per ann’ 

[THE Mine is in regular work, and the most recent returns show 
bt itis earning profits equal to about 30 per cent. per annum ; there are, besides, 
stores of working material on hanJ, valued at ss The Vendor guarantees 
Dividends at the rate of 20 per cent. 3 annum for five years, thus securing the 

return to the Shareholders of their entire capital in dividends zas withi n that period. 


(SOPPER QUEEN UNITED, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, whereby 
the liability of Shareholders is absolutely limited 
to the amount of Shares. 


CAPITAL £350,000, in 175,000 Shares of £2 each. 


ISSUE OF 50,000 SHARES of £2 each. now offered for Subscription, the 
remainder being taken by the Vendor in part payment 
of the Purchase-money. 

Payment as follows :—5s. on Application, 53. on All and the remainder in calls not 
exceeding 10s. per Share, at intervals of not less than month. 

The Shares may be paid up in full, in which case they willeasry the Dividends, to be calcu- 
lated from the date of such payments. 

‘The Vendor guarantees that the Company shall pay Ditieete at the rate ee 
ears from date of allotment of Shares on the paid-up Ca ing 
Vendor and the Company £50.09 in cash and copper, on Teens “Sec ood 

purchase consideration, 


annum for five 
in jomt 
pan. 


retain seme fully paid Shares, part of the as security for 


such guarantee 


JOHN VIRET GOOCH, Esq., M, C CE. Cooper's Hill, Bracknell, Berks. 
ROBERT WALKER, Esq.. J eathamhil!, Glasgow. 

GEORGE FORMAN, Esq., Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington, London, W. 
DUNCAN STEVENSON, Esq., Riddrie Park, Millerston, Glasgow. 

*J AMES THOMAS BROWNE, Esq., St. Luke's Road, Westbourne Park, London, W. 
*Wili, on request, after allotment of Shares, join the Board. 
Bankers—Messrs ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Solicitors—Messrs. WILD, BROWNE, & WILD, Ironmonger Lane, Lordon, E.C. 
Secretory—Mr. FRANCIS HUTLEY, 
REGISTERED Orrices—s OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

is formed to acquire the celebrated working, and Mine 
—— as” Queen " ; situated in the town of Bisbee, United States of 
‘The comprised in the pu: chase con sists of five claims. 
The Mine is a going concern, well equipped with modern machinery, has id regular 
Divi onde, and ie celevrated not only ‘or iis productive: ess and continuous ts, but also 
ts hi rade ore. 
Al though worked to a limited extent, it has produced more than £800,000, and returned in 
Profits over £320,000, besides paying for stores, material, machinery, and the general develop- 
ment of the Mine since its commencement. 


Lt.) — prove that the o.e produced by “The Copper Queen” is of the richest 
on The following is the statement of Earnings, sworn to before the United States Consul in 
Gros value of 

ross expenditure 2,498,093.85 
Net profit ....... $1,066,771.03 
Total Dividends paid........... $1,600,000 
ASSETS. 
of Mining supplies. $143.901 
Also original Plant, of machinery, tools, Valued at .... $200,000 


The equipment of the Mines is complete and of the most modern type. There are no 
liabilities, ‘and | being a going concern, it is intended to pay Dividends quarterly. 
ESTIMATED RETURNS PER ANNUM. 
The books show the present production to be 400 tons of Copper per month :— 


tons at £45 will realize. 
uct cust of production of 5O per cent. ....... 115,200 
Annual net profit for division .......sssscececcesesecesseees 
On to the Reports it appears that the Mine never looked so well as tt -y present 
time, and from the enormous reserves of mineral u is only fair » rer that the future will 
be even better than the past, and that the abov besides the 


e 

additional profits which will be made when the third furnace is in ‘operation. 

The Directors are convinced that rarely have such fi rms hase been secured 

for any Company, and that an opportunity for obtaining an interest in a Mine considered to 
be one of the most ( oeg eo, mining properties in the world is seldom to be met with. 

The pure’ -money has been fixed at £250,000, payable as follows : £190,000 in cash, LY} 

the remainder fully paid-up of the erage, and = Browne undertakes 


+1885, made between R. L. 
pert t, J. WNE of the second and HUTLEY, on behalf of the Company, of 
the third’ part. The Directors believe that the above is the only yo 2 required to be speci- 
fied by the Ly 1! Act, 1867 ; but, = avoid avy question, any fur compliance there- 
be deemed to have waiv 

wil Prospectuses and Fe Forms of “Application may be had at the Bankers, Solicitors, or at 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 to 7 p.m. 3s. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in atten ance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON ISRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most d and valuable article.""—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictl ily assimilated.” 
W. for Bristol. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NE CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Pte it C tinuous Iron Frame abolishes the so-called 
(wooden) wrest lank in which the string pegs have always 
hitherto been fixed, thus markedly increasing the strength and 
durability of the I:.<trument and its efficiency, by doing away with 
inequality of exp»'-ion under temperature caused hitherto by 
combination of wo d and metal, 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, yg w. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and l\lustrated Priced Catalogues post free, 


BY PARCELS POST. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
Postal Orders from 6. t0 may now 3d., to any post | town in the 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. fi Toe i od 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W 


61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borow: fn London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 

Grove, W. Brighton—l47 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 

Cross, N Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston— Fishergate. 
Great Titchfield Street, W. Liverpool—! Church Street. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.” 
Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. 


“ Has evidently established itself in favour with the leading 
hospital physicians and therapeutists of every country, and their 
testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, sure, and gentle 
aperient for ordinary use.” 

British Mepicat Jovrnat, August 30, 1884. 


The name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures genuineness. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

BVERYwWHERE. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Cate'ogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
‘in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 

FENDER-CURBS, TILE HEARTHS, FIRE BRASSES, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
DOGS, TEA TRAYS, DISH COVERS, BRONZ*D URNS and KETTLES, BATHS 
and TOILET WARE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, LAMPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, &e. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE-JAPANNING, &c. done promptly, 

Beppine Re-mMape, CHArrs and Covcues Re-stuffed, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT WATER-WORK. Estimates free. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary articlesin sets, as 

No.1 List, for No. 2, 


Mansion, House, Smiter, | List, 
£65 10s, 3d. “31 10d, £16 lis, £7 7s, Sd. 
ave cate exo on view in the Chow Reems, ond Glance. 
Kerusine (beet) water white, sais sad in: der gallon: 
JFGLECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL, 
SPOONS and FORKS : T Teas, per dozen. 


30s. ; Desserts, 2 

The above are of t he highest ualit; will, we r twen ears iver, 

CENT. LOWER than similar quality ls usually aold for. ‘Bamples at above 
post (ree. 


WILLIAM 8. 


and 3 me. 


BURTON, Electro-Silver on Cutler, 
and House Furniaher, 6 (late Oxford Street, aid 1, 1a, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, & NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000, 


CLE RGY MUTUAL Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
ASSUR ANCE SOCILE ry. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
H 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. P LOMBARD and 
against Ay in ell parts of the World. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD) Secretarieas 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. tf ____**_ 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. LONDON . ASSUBANOE CORPORATION. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., &% PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
President —The Right Mice. ond Right the LORD BISHOP te 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 


| 


FrinanciAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 FEBRUARY CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 8, | 

Total Annual Income £343,273 information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities D 
Total Amount ef Claims upon Death £2,373,688 | which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. con 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. — 

Post free on application, J C 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. rT 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Accounts opened euserting to the usual ~~ ofother Bankers, and me A allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 


Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1 ,070 were then, by means of keeping accounts. Mone a pe on Deposit at 3 om sent. a able on demand. 

a not onl uy altogether freed from the pay: ment of _— a The Bank undertakes, free of f char ge, the eu ntody, of Deed 2. Writines, and other Securities 
addi mad and Valuables; Sollec ated 8s Of Exchange, Dividends, an upons; and the purchase 

but a in almost every case, tions fe to the sums originally and sale of Stocks and Shares. Lette re of Credit and Cireular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 

assur application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at [HE MERCHANT BANKING COMPANY of LONDON, 


very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge E 
—_NO is hereby that the TWENTY-SECOND ORDINARY 
the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division GENERAL MEBTING of Company. wil be held at Caunon Street Hotel, in the 
ndon, on ursday, ec ay o ebruary next, a! me oO cioc preci se ad ad 
h h be hak f the Di Direc 
MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past in the place of. DLMANS Favor, who re ire by rotation, a and, being being 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. to elect Auditors, and Ax their remuneration 5 and for general pur urposes 
QUALIFICATION —T he Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- | tothe Meeting, irom the Ith February to the 20th February, both days inclusive. venereal SHI 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. y order, , Secretary. 
12 Street. London, E:C. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. February 189.0 — 
the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, EK LECTRIC AL R STORAGE 
orms of Proposals, &c. may be had on ae to the Office, 1 and 2 . 
Offices liwall, 
Tue Saxcrvany, Wesrauxsrex, S.W Nos Works TH 
“ Registered Telegraph address : “ Storage,” London. a 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. By Ep 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR. which ensures absolute Fotis 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enavles lampe to burn ate an hour, day or ey 

ning, thus with t 

1s, Mansions, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE stallations. such as Building, Operations, — 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; i 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : HOTELS. LP 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: (THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 2.7 
one year in ordinary cases: South eden leduced tariff from November 

uaran ee O urren: er-vV ue: very information 0 A racom. von. 5 Se 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, ARIS.—HOTEL DE LILLE ET D’ALBION, 223 Rue St. 6. Qu 
ono 7. Le 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. | Litt and Telephone. ‘The present Proprietors, successors 8. Re 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. confidently rely upon the iibehe ea Sdrewy 8 and original Moderate Charges which always 9. Qu 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The this excellent 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. FPIRESIDE COMFORT. — The LITER ARY i ACHINE, THE 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. juxurions. hom Prise pect Panel 
Street, Portland Place,London, W. Beware of Imi tati tural Ass 
GooTrisH UN ION and AL INSURANCE BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Mlustrati 
Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. T a aw. SANTA ay WA LL-HAN G | NG. THE 
¥ R 
SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
COMPANY. Established 1824. Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. iin 
PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. we. 
terns, Prices, an: culars on x ps. 
ScorrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824, PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS FLA’ 
PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 00s. no extra ane age, a By 
UNION N ATION AL INSURANCE | Court Road, and Morvell Sirect. Estabiished iding 
Establis “We 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED \ WOMEN'S ‘PROPERTY ACT, 1682.” GRATEFU COMFORTING * At once 
L— "The W 
UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE We res 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. ® burr orou 
APPLY FoR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. (BREAKFAST) ware 
3 St. y | 3 King wines Street, E.C. O O A trewd goo 
and JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
Exrracts from the REPORT of the DirecTors for 1884. AMY 
The Proposals receiver for New Assurances amounted to £5-9,235. Of these 1,018 Policies were ORD BYRON on WOMEN.—Few men were better judges 2 v0! 
ing made for of beauty, or of the arts which heauty employs, than Lord Byron, and when, “A bea 
Proposals tor £71 150 were cither declined by the Directors or not completed. in describing one of his heroines in “ Don Juan,” he wrote the lines :— all nti 
The Claims for the ear amounted to £191,911, being £312 less than the amount for 1883. “Tn virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, + to ~ 
from all sources was an increase of £5,200 upon revenue fe for the thine oil “Mr’ Brit 
2 a tr at once is heroine an ms, An< 
toa Funds ofthe OMice on January wore On Decomber3t last they | ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL," which has assisted thousands in procuring pac 
business of the Otlice. and keeping a luxuriant head of hair, eradicating -curf, dandriff, and all other evils 
During the past year the Directors have revised their rates of Premium for“ Without Profit i i : 
undat the these how lower than these of which are so detrimental to its growth. It can now also be nad in a gol colour 
‘other Office. Sauareges oe almost | for fair and golden-haired people and children, Sizes, 3s. 6d., 73. ; 10s, 6d., equal to 
anuary 28, 1835, four small, 296 LON 
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The Saturday Review. 


DEFECTIVE VISION. 
rare 


D._Dixon- and, LAURANC 

n weal sig! 

free. Established thirty years 


Ascot; y Abbot; Dr. 
liffe, Consulting Physician Westminster Hospital ; Earl sir Benedict, 
&c.—Mr, H. 


Oculist O 
ing suggestions for 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN and OUT of FASHION. By Ricuarp 


Davis Perry. 3 vols, 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Man 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at ion 
One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according to the number cf Vol 
pectuses, postage free, on application. 
SELRcT LispRary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford 
281 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


M 


Subser' 
req! 


opies of all the Best 
SELECT LIBRARY. 
olumes 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Suave Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 


perAnnum. All New Books added on day of 


yas SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe followi: 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6d.eac 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southam» ton Street, Strand, 


DISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1ls.—-HATCHARDS, 187 y Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Prayers, Ch 
Post Orders | promptly executed. Librar: 


JOHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her wn 
GI 


350 Oxford Street, The Largest in London 
25 per cent. discount 


i COMPOSERS. —Messrs. REID BROS., Music Publishers, 
496 Oxford Street. London. W.will be happy to receive MSS. for perusal with a view 


the Queen, 
BOUKS of every 


ww ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


J,VOLUTION i in “HISTORY, LANGUAGE, and SCIENCE. 


By Dr. G. G. Zenrrt, the Rev. W. A. HALES, M.A., Henry ELLIOTT MALDEN, M.A., 
end Rev. ROBINSON THORNTON, D.D.—London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
[THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1885- 
FORTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE. Price 2s. ; or post free, 30 Stamps. 
C. MITCHELL & Co., Ad Cc 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS, beautifully printed, each 4d.; post 


free, 4jd. 36 Plays in box, 12s. 
SHERIDANS and GO GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS, each 4d. ; post free, 
Co., 23 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


ng 


1885. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED D. KINGDOM: 


London : Wrspvs, Piccadilly, W. 
No. CCXLV. for FEBRUARY, 5s. 


THE ‘LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTESTS : 

1, Primitive Penal Law : the Ancient Irish Eric Fine. By R. R. Cherry, M.A. 

2. The Seller's Right to Stop Goods in transitu. By W. B. Milne. 

3. Austin’s Jurisprudence one its latest Critic. By F. M. Maxwell. 

4. Foreign Maritime Laws i By F. W. Raikes, LL.D. 

5. Select Cases ; Scottish. By W. G. Scott-Monerieff, M.A. 

6. Quarterly Notes. 

7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 

8. Reviews. 

9. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases. By F. T. Piggott, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


THE CATHEDRAL SITE for LIVERPOOL—See THE 

BUILDER for this Week.—Also Memorial Reredos, Aberdeen ; A Carved Renaissance 

Panel ; Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; Pheenician Art ; Farm | ay Paper at Architec- 

1 Associaticn (with Tilustrations) ; The Cairene Hou. -e; Ro y Lecture (with 

Illustrations) * Student Column ™ Descriptive Geometry, ; by post, 4;d. Annual 
198.—46 Street. 


And all Newsmen. 
THE LADY: 


a Journal for Gentlewomen. 


The FIRST NUMBER will be published on Thursday, February 19. 
Price 6d. ; per post, 6jd. 


“Tar Lapy" Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Li London. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Preface by the Editor. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 
By A. Square, 2s. 6d. 


“Not ony! likely to create a present sensation in the thinking world, but also to find an 
lace among the great yatires of h iterary World. 

“We gly advise our readers to inspect for themselves this remarkable book.” 
“At once a lar scientific treatise of great value and a oir bane worthy to rank with 
‘The Water Babies" and * Alice in Won land.’ Oxford Mage 

“ We recommend aie our friends to read ‘F jong. T hey w wilt ‘find in it as limitiess fields 
for their thoughts as Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus. "Architect. 
“Since Travels,’ we do not think: that anything « te and well 
et has been luid bef» the 


blie.""— Record. 
This delightfal book, with its old- 
front and engravings, its 


Jab ined. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AMYOT BROUGH. E. Vixcent Brirtoy. 
2 vols, 128. 


“A beautiful historical nove! uate review is here impossible. We can only 
all who love toread or pet = modesty and manly 
ir, to review * Amyot Brough * for themselve Academy. 

“Mr: Briton has his task with ‘of the time. its manners and 
toms, anda cmptic’y and power of narrative style, which make the book delightful from 
last...... There ar some clever and dainty, pictures of ditterent types of 

tury man and girl of "Scotsman. 


cent period.” 


NUMBERS 


will Le siven, viz.: 


LONDON : 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c, 3 vols, 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 3 vols. 
THE CARDICS. By Gzorce Waters. 
3 vo 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 430, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECRET OF DEATH: 


A Version, in a Popular and Novel Form, of the 
Katha Upanishad, from the Sanskrit. 


WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c, &c, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Ready in a few days, demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With some account of the Island, its People, 
its Resources, and Development. 


By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. 


The work secks not only to set forth a true historical shots of the connexion of F: 
with Madagascar from the earliest times to the present, by which it will be seen how “Tittle 
claim the former has to the island or to the sympathies of its inhabitants, but also to answer 
various questions which are arising in the minds of many with regard to the country—its 
ucts and adaptability for foreign enterprise and commerce, and its people, their character, 
abits, employments, raw fe advance in civilization and Christianity. 
The volume will be of unusual interest, possessing in the narratives the vividness of an eve- 
witness and the accuracy of ove who writes from first-hand knowledge. A personal interest 
| attaches to the a from the prominent gas played by Mr. Shaw himself in many of the 
scenes rived. took will, contain a aree oa map of Madagascar, and many iilustra- 
tions from - of erap engr Why 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE, 
Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 423. 


PHILIPS’ 
HANDY GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD: 


A Comprehensive Series of Maps, illustrating General and 
Commercial Geography. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional Maps, and a New 
Index of 40,000 Names. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


“ Tt is really a most valuable work."’— Westminster Review. 
both Maps x Index in = ways, and have not been able to find a 
pronoun 


single error, and we can there’ Atlas very good, while it is certain 
thing but dear.’’—Standard. 


LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET.. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
ICHABOD : a Portrait. By Berta Tuomas, 


a of “ coe + George Sand” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


are fine things in Miss Thomas's story........ Miss Thomas has drawn her chief 
Pret. with striking *"—Academy. 


THE CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By 


Herman Scumip. Translated by Dorornea RoperTs. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. 


= ready. 
is seldom hed with so 


“ Full of fresh and uncommon interest........ 
much success and sv little trace of effort.""—Daily New. 


CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM. 


By Grorce Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (post free). 
“Ts pleasant and unpretentious. It tells the story of those wtaguhentorniing tours........ 
His account of his experience is interesting in a very high degree." — Atheneum, 


THE LOTHIAN PRIZE ESSAY, 1884. 


THE ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES, a.p. 378-1515, 


By C. W. C. Oman, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (post free). 
“ Mr. Oman has written an interesting book."'"—Saturday Review. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. boards, 23. 6d. 


DINERS and DISHES, By Wanverer, Author of “ Across 


Country,” “ Fair Diana,” &c. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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LL 
of the Descent. Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Eopemetice, together witha 
record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their Town 
| 
_ 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 14, 1885. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND (Author of 


“Natural Law in the Spiritual World”) on the CONTRIBUTION of 
SCIENCE to CHRISTIANITY. See EXPOSITOR for JANUARY and 
FEBRUARY. The Two Numbers, post free, 2s. 


Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand of 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NATURAL 


LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 7s. 64. 
“ A remarkable book.” Guardian. “ Most impressive and suggestive.""—Spectator. “A 
most kable volume.” —Anowledg 


Most able and interesting." —Literary Churchman, 
CANON RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK. 


EGYPT and BABYLON. From Scripture 
and Profane Sources. By the Rev. GrornGe RAWLINSON, M A., Canon of 
Canterbury, Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, Crown 8vo. 9s. 


PAXTON’S HOOD'S NEW WORK. 


(THE WORLD of PROVERB and PARABLE. 


With Illustrations from History, Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk 
-& all Ages. By Paxron Hoop, Author of “ The World of Anccdote ” &c, 


yal 8vo. 1 
NEW WORK BY DR. STORRS OF BROOKLYN. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, 
indicated by its Historical Effects. By Ricnanp S, Srorrs, D.D., LL.D. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. 
“ A very splendid and weighty volume, full of great thoughts."—Literary World. 
M. BERSIER’S NEW WORK. 


COLIGNY : the Early Life of the Great 


Huguenot. By Bersigr, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
“ A deeply interesting story, admirably told.”—Graphic. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S LIST. 


HE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
CHEAP EDITION of IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A.S. C. 


WALLIS. Third Edision, Retranslated, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

“Since the days of the Bronti sisters no ‘feminine author of so youthful an age has been 
endowed with gifts so rare as are possessed by this young girl of twenty. The scene of the work 
being luid at a time when the vid-established Catholic faith found itself opposed by the ardent 
professors of a new creed, religion in all its ers this is constantly discussed. Despite t 
author's evident leaning towards the this question is represented with 
an amount of impartiality scarcely to be expected from so young a polemic. Still more 
pa of remark are the proofs of ae reflection Le the knowledge of human nature dis- 

"—Morning Post, December 27, 

"The work was simply pronounced ; literary phenomenon, and for once panezyrics were 
not exaggerated. It is truly refreshing in these days to come upon a work of such unques- 
tionable excellence. wanes did the author gain ‘all, this world- pp ? A whole >! of 
words of wigdom, wit, thos could truly be gleaned from its pages........ We are in- 
debted to her for come, “aetiner creations ; there are characters in “the book that should 
live beside Romola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Col, Newcome. ‘In Troubled Times’ is as 
artistic as a story as it is excellent as « product of an me ge and independent thinker, and a 
more gentle aad human spirit pervades it than is the case with George Eliot's later novels.” 

Spectator, February 16, 1884, 

“A hee 4 remarkable poctastien. Tt is difficult to realize that it is the work ota girl of 

twenty ‘his romance has great qualities.""— Academy. November 24, 1883. 
“ Her work is that of a matured mind, it earns for her without question a distinct and honour- 
able position amongst contemporary men and women of letters. 
+A thenceum, November 17, 1883. 
“ Every one must agree that | this ~ 1 is aremarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, 
sensible.”"—Pall Mail Gazette., December 7, 1883. 
of very great Troubled Times’ is book to be read.” 
Globe, November 26, 1883. 

“Undoubtedly a kabl ducti It displays in_ every line a'thorougzh mastery of 
the subject, and the writing is as remarkable as the knowledge it displays. The thought is 

close and concentrated, the style graceful and flowing, and the language marked by a persis- 


tent foree and vigour.” —Guardian, January 16, 1 
“ Rich in pa gr and metaphor, and so stored with knowledge that it will doubtless become 
a standard work, to be ond enshrined in every library beside Georze et 8 works, whose 


Miss Wallis’ resembles.’ Whitehall Review, November 4, 
has ke ola,’ it is a treatise ihe 
what the Gerinans cal Kultur of the time with which it deals.”—Academ 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. 8. 0. Watts. Translated from the 
Dutch by E. J. Irvine. 3 vol Town 
FROM TRANSLATOR'S PREPACR. we The author continues to employ Ge 
logical method in preference to the pictorial. Its chief purpose is to paint a man noble 
aims ne aspirations, misunderstood by his fellow-men and misunderstanding them in 
turn, thirsting for love and recognition, and meeting with hatred and misconstruction, 
because he substituted abstract principles for human sy hies on e one— 
that one misplaced affection ruining the purpose of his life.’ 
THE First ENGLIsH Review says : When Miss Wallis’ rst book made its appear- 
romise it contained of future work. 


ance in England every critic was aren with the rich 
Since waiting her first book Miss Wallis allowed five years to pass—although we only 
received Miss Irving's cumenely clever translation last year—before giving to the world a 
second book, Her style is richer and fuller and her work is not so long. 
Whitehall Review, January 24, 1885, 
Tue Secoxp ENGLISH REVIEW says: “ It is vertebrate from end to end." 
Atheneum, February 7, 1885. 
FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COL. BURNABY see 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. With Maps and 
numerous Jitustrations, 7s. 6d. Adventures of Burnaby, O'Donovan, Alikanoff, 
Valentine Baker, Vambery, and other Central Asian Explorers. 

“ In these pages is adventure and romance enough for twenty novels.”—Graphic. 


ANNA; or, the Professor’s Daughter. By Marre Daat. Trans- 
lated trom the Dutch by Colonel Cu. ARLES MUELLER, 1 vol. crown 8vo. és. 
“ A well-written and interesting story.” "Society. 
“ A simple, pleasant story o life in A Jam.""—Acad 


FOREWARNED ! =». E. M. Fep. 8yo. 1s. 

At all Booksellers’, N 
‘ew Series, N 
TIME: a Monthly Magazine of Ourrent Topics, Literature, and 

Art. Medium 8vo. Is. 

PRINcIPAL CoNTENTS OF FEBRUARY Nemwner: 

«++.» Homes and Huts: a Plea for Legislation. 

Dr. Schliemann’s Discovery at ‘Liryns. 
Faweett at the Post 0) 

he and Weaving Brothers. 
° * A Rebuke amid 
. The W I Exhibition ‘of Old Masters. 
Cradle and §; 
J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS .... Lieder Krels. iV 
CuiTicaL Notices : The Best Books of the Past Month. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 
on MENTAL DISEASE. By W. 0. 
Sankey, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., yo Josterer on Mental Diseases, University College, 


London Proprietor of Boreatton Park A 
ot work great acquaintance wit insanit appears in -In ene pest 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 


I. AMERICAN ORATIONS. From the 
Colonial Period to the Present Time. Selected as specimens of eloquence, and 
with special reference to their value in throwing light upon the mors 
important epochs and issues of American History. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by ALEXANDER JonNSON, Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy, College of New Jersey. 3 vols. 16mo. 15s, 


PEARLS OF LITERATURE. 


THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A Gather- 
ingof the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers. Edited by Heten Kenpricx 
JouNson, and arranged under the following heads—Wisdom, Philosophy, 
Sentiment, Epigrams and Epitaphs, Proverbs, Wit and Humour. 6 vols, 
oblong 32mo. uniquely printed, 12s. 6d. 

“ I could be bounded in a nutshell."—Hamlet. 


II 


COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ “PLUTARCH.” 


Ill. HERODOTUS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Jno. 8. Wurre, LL.D. 4to. fully 
Illustrated, uniform with the “ Plutarch,” 12s, 6d. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S MOST SUCCESSFUL WORE. 


IV. VIEWS AFOOT; or, Europe as seen with 
Knapsack and Staff. By BAayarp TayLor. Kennett Edition, 4to. printed 
from new Plates, with 20 full-page Illustrations, uniform with “ Herodotus” 
and “ Plutarch,” 12s. 6d. 

Just ready. 

V. LIFEand PUBLIC SERVICES of GROVER 
CLEVELAND, President Elect of United States of America. By PENDLETON 
Kinc. 16mo. illustrated with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth, 3s.; paper covers, 
price ls. 

FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


A NEW NOVEL, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, ENTITLED 


BENJAMIN: 
A SEETCH. 
By R. and A. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready, 3 vols. at all Libraries, 31s. 6d. 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. By “A. B.C. S” 
“A powerful psychical study, ad largely with modern Anglo-Indian civilian life, 
and giving a fascinating portrait ot it. 


THE QUEEN of the MOOR. By Freperic 


New Novel. 3 vols. at all Libraries, 31s. 6d. 
“A singutarly » ¢ and sful work. It deserves hearty commends 
ten.” ‘February 7. 
BOULDERSTONE. By Wrrttam Author of “ King 
Capital” &c. New and Original Novel in 1 vol. Now ready, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 
“The dialogue and eharecter= sietching in this work are very clever, and it is smartly 


written. 
THE PIERCED HEART. By Os tain Mayne Rerp. New 
and Original Work, never by Ay publi ow ready, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


haif-morocco, 3s. 6d. (po postage 4d. 
Exciting stories, ~ in the author's well-known style.” 


J.& R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, &o 


IMPORTANT NEW THEOLOGICAL WORK. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


CONTINUITY of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
A book of noble aim and admirable execution. It contains a careful survey of the History 
a stu of re ious history is even sur iy its value as suggestin, ‘er 
vitality pe breadth of f the religious thought and faith which are to canaeee and Ppansform 


the 
wor LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUME OF COOK'S BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OCCIDENT: with Preludes on Current Events. 


By Rev. JosepH Coox. 
CONTENTS: Serene’, Thouskt in England—Delitzch on the New Criticism of the Old 
Testament—Professor Zéllner's Views on Spiritualism—O; its of Zoliner’s on 

Spiritualism—Advanced Thought in Italy and Greece—New ~- in from Ort! 
doxy—Does Death end Probation ?_The Future of Civil Service Keform—The V’ a1 

Missions—American and Foreign Temperance Creeds—Probation at Death. 


is work i Dr. Sankey ‘s skill and experience better shown 
London Medi Record. 
London ; H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 22 8 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Oa Monday next, 3 vols. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged, from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES of CLAY. By Lady Vioter 


Grevit.z, Author of “ Keith's Wife” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Not only does Lady Violet Greville’s new book, entitled ‘Creatures of Clay.’ show a 
s on her previous productions, but it is altozvether one of the most satisfactory 


ma progres: 
novels of its kind that have appeared tor some long time — Morning Post. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES and BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Henry W. Cuerwynb, Author of “ Dutch Cousin” &c, 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 

“ Mrs. Chetwynd's sketch of a thorough, plausible, and well-born villain, as typified by Mr. 
George Drysdale, is the most striking eature inher new bouk, * Bees and Butterflies,’ and 
sutlices to place it above the averave run of novels. ‘This is an excellent character study, 
drawn throughout with kali tency.” —Morning Post. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'5 NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 
Now ready, Popular Edition, fep. 8vo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. 


MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a 


LIFE in the HIGHLANDS, from 1862 to 1882. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH 
SMITH’S “LIFE UF LORD LAWRENCE.” 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
an Iudex, Portraits, and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 


LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 


Bosworta Sarr, M.A., late Fe'low of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Harrow School; Author of “Mvhammed and Mobammedanism,” 
“ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c, 


Just published, cloth, 12s. 61. ; or, in half-morocco, marble edges, 18s, 
Vol. I. (Abbadie-Anne) royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. Edited by STEPHEN, 
Further volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, and it is 
confidently expected that the work will be completed in about 50 volumes, 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols, post Svo, 
A MAN of his WORD; and other Stories. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “‘ Matrimony,” *‘ No New Thing,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, large post 8vo. with 15 Maps and 60 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Ruprrr, F.G.S., and 
G. G. Cuisnotm, B.Se. Edited by Sir ANDrew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S, 

With Ethnological Appendix Ly Professor A. H. Keane, M.A.I, 

Forming the Conc uding Volume of 
STANFORDS COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
for General Reading. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


NOTE, 
This volume on “ Europe” is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald's well-known 


E 
work * Die Erde und ihre Volker "; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of 
the original work. The labour necessary being more than Sir A.C. Ramsay could conveniently 
bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. Kudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected 


the proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions to the work, adding entire 
chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. the recasting, the plan ot the 
volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large portion of the Physical part 
een rewritten. 

pets essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape 
of an Appendix, by Professor Keane. ‘Throughout the work great care has been taken to 
ensure accuracy, and to present the lat: st additions toour knowledge of the various subjccts 
under discussion. Equal care has been taken in the preparation of the series of maps, which 
will, it is hoped, be found valuabl i to the text. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


STANFORD'S LONDON REDISTRIBUTION MAP. 
STANFORD’S 
MAP of the NEW LONDON BOROUGHS, 


as proposed in “The Redistribution of Seats Bill, 1885,” defining and 
nawing the proposed New Boroughs, with the Parishes forming the same, 
the number of Members, and Population of each Borough, One sheet, size 
40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 inches toa mile. In sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 63. 

*,* The above forms a Supplement’ Map to Stanford's Series of London 
Government Maps on the same scale. portfolio, 30s.; mounted to fold in 
case, 423. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO0.’S 
LIsT. 


SUAKIM. 
READ “THREE MONTHS IN 
THE SOUDAN.” 


By ERNESTINE SARTORIUS. 
WITH ELEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 143. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Otiver 


WENpDELL Hotmes. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


“The biography of the greatest American man of letters in the the greatest 
American man of letters in the present.""—J’all Mall Gazette. anid 


LORD RONALD GOWER'S REMINISCENCES. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord R. Gower. 


Fourth Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait etched by Rajon. 
after the paiuting by Millais, fep. 8vo. imp parchment, 1 0s. 6d. 


Vols, I., IL, and III., in Six Parts, cloth, 303. each volume. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 


ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by Professor MAnArry, With nearly 3,000 
Illustrations, 


“ There could be no better present to a student.”"— Times. 

“ We are glad to sce such a work made accessible to English readers.”—A theneeum, 

“ This splendid work."’— Daily News. 

“ The type is clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable, and the 


maps excellent.”— Morning Post. 
“ As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.”—British Quarterly Review, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 153. 


THE HISTORY of the RADICAL PARTY 


in PARLIAMENT. By Harris, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 


the Nature of the Principles of Political Ecovomy, together with a Survey 
of Recent Legislation, By W. Cunyiycuam, B.D, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, and SEA 


URCHINS; being a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals” &c. 
(International Scientific Series. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. Ry F.G-S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author 
of “ An Engineer's Holiday.” 


* FE was interested in Mr. Pidgeon's book, because he not only to'd me something new of my 
own country, but even of my own native State, and something which has interested me very 
much.""—Mr. KUsSsELL LOWBLUL's Speech at the Society of Arts, January 22, 1855, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE. By the: 
Book 


Rev. Henny James CLankeg, Author of “ A Metrical Translation of 
of Job.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


GATHERED LEAVES. By Enis. 


A PAMPHLET ON THE NAVAL QUESTION. 


BRITONS, AWAKE!!! By A. B.C. Sewed, 4d. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. 


By B. L. Farnszon. Third Edition, 1 vol. 6s. [Jn a few days. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 


By Mapet 3 vols. 


NOT EVERY DAY: a Love Octave. By 


Constance MacEwEN. 2 vols. 


SOME STAINED PAGES. By the Author 


of “ The New Mistress.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT'S REMINISCENCES.’ 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT. By Avucustus 2 vols. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, “9 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS' 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE CAT, PAST and PRESENT. 


value. not only by a vividness of renderin 
which is also by the contribution of an of Supplemen= 
y Notes.’........ We hope that the book ee Lereve as e to our 
readers as it certainly to ourselves." Specti 
“ Champfleury’s cat-book has been lon, veciebrated to make it rather that 
mobody should have translated it before Mrs. Cashel Hoey." —Saturday Revie: 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. ; with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTOR’S MANUAL of BRITISH 


LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS, containing Figures and Descriptions 
of every Species, an Account of their Habits and Localities, Hints on Pre- 
serving and Arranging, &c.; the Names and Descriptions of all the Varieties, 
and Synoptical Tables showing the Differences of Species hard to identify. 
— Ernest Apams, B.A. Illustrated by Gerald W. Adams and the 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SONNETS; and other Verse. By Samuer 


WADDINGTON. 
“ The workmanship of the Sonnets | is scholarly and delicate, and they express the graver 
and wiser thought of the age. mmend we readers the a nets named * The Schoo!- 


master,’ ‘ Faith and Love,’ * W hat Go: Gospel !’ ""— Westminster Revi 
“ This exquisitely -attired little volume proves that Mr. W: addington tet is not merely a taste- 
ful collector of these * cameos of verse,’ but a os and = ieate carver, whose carefully- 


cut gems future collectors will not despise... displays both natural facility 
and acquired precision of workmanship.’ "Aca 


Second Ejition, Revised, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from and into LATIN, 
GREEK, and ENGLISH. By R.C. Jrpp, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow; H. Jackson, Litt.D., W. E. Currey, M.A., Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: BELL, & Co.) 


Eleventh Edition, with Emendations and Additions, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. Banister, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. 
This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Harmony. and Counterpoint ; 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, avd Instruments, toget ther 
with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination ion Papers, and a 
Copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 
(Cambridge: DeIcuron, Bett, & Co.) 


Seventh Edition, Revised, fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B.Mus., Oxon., Warden of 
Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History in the same 


(Cambridge : DeiGuTon, BELL, & Co.) 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or blue cloth, 3s. 64. 


VASARIS LIVES of the PAINTERS. 


Vol. VI. Commentary, containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Ricnrer, Ph.D., Author of 
“ The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci ” &c. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or green cloth, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. New Edition, 
containing pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources, by J. W. M. Giprs, 5 vols. each 3s. 6d. Vol. I., Life, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Essays and Letters. Vol. II., Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock 
Lane —, Vol. IIlI., just published, The Citizen of the World, Polite 

urope. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World on application. 
Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per vol. (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 vols. £146 14s, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature, _ the oo language, on 


HISTORY THE HISTO) 
BIOGRAPHY | ANTIQUITIES POETR 
‘TOPOGRAPHY SCIENCE RT 
ARCH LO0LOGY PHILOSOPHY FICTION 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
from the 
FRENCH SPAN LATIN 
GERMAN SCANDINAVIAN 
ITALIAN | ANGLO-SAX | GREEK 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
STORMY WATERS. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“ The author of the og A school of pectry has written a work which even Mr. Swinburne 
may peruse with delight, hich calculated to enhance Buchanan’ 
nove of the highest cluss. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


—+—_ 
Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
FOR 1885. 


The THIRD ISSUE of this important work is now ready. It furnishes 
a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of England, and of all 
bodies in communion with her throughout the world. 


Among other recent Additions to the Book will be found the following 
Reports, ie.,a Record of Church Extension in the Dioceses of Durham, 
Newcastle, Llandaff, and Worcester; a Statement of the Existence and 
Working of the Public Schools, Missions, Guilds, Sisterhoods; The 
Cathedral System; Diocesan Organization of Sunday Schools; Con- 
valescent Homes; and a Statistical Return of Buildings other than Ancient 
Parish and District Churches systematically used for the Worship of the 
Church of England. 


Interesting Records are furnished in the present issue of the Church in 
Ireland and Scotland; and, in addition to these, an exceedingly valuable 
Summary of the Work of the Episcopal Church in America. 


The Year-Book is issued under the sanction of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, York, Armagh, and Dublin; of the Primus of Scotland, and of the 
Bishops of the English, Irish, Scottish, and American Churches; and it 
has also been formally sanctioned by the Lower House of Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, and by the Convocation of York. 


Brevier, 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; paste grain roan, 2s. 2d. 
COMMENTARY on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. For 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 

ConTENTS ;—Historical Introduction. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.—The Calendar. B; 
Rev. R. Cambridge.—Morning and Evening Prayer. By Kev. G. 
Maclear, D.D.—The Creeds. By Professor Lumby, D.D.—The Collects. By Rev. ‘Canon 
Bright, D— iio; Communion and By Rev. F. E. Warren.—Psalter. By 
Rev. E. J ; Boves .—Ordination Services. v. C. C. Mackarness.—The XX XIX Articles. 
By Rev. G. F. Maciear,D.D. AT Table of Kindred _~ : ee, By Venerable J. A. Hessey, 
D.C.L., Archdeacon of Middlesex.—G: ‘ossary. r Lumby, —Concordauce to 
the Psalter. Concordance to the Prayer-Book. By Rev. E. Wensley. 

Also, bound with the Prayer-Book, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; imitation seal, 3s. 2d. ; 
youn, 3s. 4d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. ; Floreatine leather, 5s.; limp morocco 
uit, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. With Commentary 
Authors. Now publishing in Monthly Parts. With 
al 4to. 80 pp. paper wrappers, price 6d. each. To be completed in about 24 parts. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Commentary by various 
Authors. (Being the first Six Parts of the above.) With 2 Maps and numerous Iilus- 
trations. val 4to. cloth boards, 63. ; cases for binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. | Part IV. (just ready). With 
Commentary by various Authors. Illustrated. Royal 4to. 80 pp. 6d. 


FOR LENT. 


LENT.—DAILY SUBJECTS for BRIEF MEDITATION and 
PRAYER upon the SUFFERING LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Rev, R. T. Surra, B.D. Demy 16mo, paper cover, 2a, 


LENTEN LESSONS from LENTEN SERVICES. Readings 
for Every Day in Lent. Cloth boards, ls, 


SOME ASPECTS of a WOMAN’S LIFE. Five Lenten 
Addresses. By the Rev. Row.Lanp ELLs. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 64, 


SHORT READINGS for LENT. Post 8vo. limp cloth, 8d. 
THOUGHTS for LENT. 18mo. paper cover, 1d. 


HOLY DAYS and SEASONS, SHORT READINGS for. Fep. 
8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


VIA CRUCIS et LUCIS; or, Meditations for Passion and 
Easter Tides. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


SPECIMEN PACKET of TRACTS for FASTS and FESTI- 
VALS. Is, 4d. 
LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 


1885. No. DCCCXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE NILE EXPEDITION : FROM GEMAI TO KORTI IN A WHALER. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VII. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. VIII. Beatrice. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. Part II. 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY. 
A BLACK YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL FAILURES. 


The Second Edition is this day published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


As related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J. W. CROSS. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 


This day is published. 


WRITINGS by the WAY. By Jonn Campsety 


Sarre, M.A. Crown 8vo. 93. 

Contents: Thomas Carlyle—A Horoscope of Britain: Our Age, its Doings and 
Drift—The True and the False in History—Sir Isaac Newton—Burns and the 
Peasantry of Scotland: Burns ; The Peasantry of Scotland— Realism, Idealism, and 
Positivism : Sir William Hamilton ; Idealism ; Positivism—Biographical Notices: 
Lord Justice-Clerk Hope, Lord Murray and his Compeers, Professor Spalding, Sir 
Hugh Lyon Playfair, Professor Ferrier, Rev. John Robertson, D.D., John Hunter, 
LL.D., Lord 7 George Moir, _LL.D., Lord Stair, Lord Westbury, Henry 
Glassford Bell, Lo Lord B Lord Mackenzie, George Graham 
Bell, Lord Neaves, Stirling. 

“ A book made up of essays, where they are good, assumes very much the appearance of a 
cabinet of gems. There are brightnesses al over it—a brightnese, in some cases as of the sun, 
and in other cases as of the ...on ; but brightness all the same, and instruction, Such a book 
is this by Mr. Campbell Smith....... Enough has been said to ey - that this volume of 
essays is not a an ordinary kind. It has qualities which place it high above the general 


run of such work. an. 
This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 


1884. Reprinted from “The Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author 
of “ Letters from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. ByJouy Hitz Burton, 


D.C.L., &c., Author of “A History of Scotland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &c, 
New Edition. crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d, 

*,® This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections and 
a copious Index. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supernataral By the Rev. Freperick 
Grorce Ler, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d 
“ We can cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashioned ont My to 
readers in general as amusing literature, and to the pean iid of Christmas — rs 
ate 


ticular as an inexhaustible storehouse of first-ra 
stuff and nonsense about them.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
TWO STORIES of the SEEN ia the UN- 
— “ The Open Door”; “* Old Lady Mary.” Crown S8vo., 2s, 6d. 

“* The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind........A marvel- 
lously and eerie story .""—Spectator. 

“*Qid Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the supernatural 
bas Mrs. Oliphant has the secret.""—Ji//ustrated London News. 

“In the range of such literature there is perhaps no more thrilling story than that of * The 
Open Door.’ It is in the highest degree dramatic." —Scotsman. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Marta Sourrra, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

“ This book is a very well written and lively r-cord of her journey......Of Acapulco, with 
its wonderful flowers and beautiful women, Miss Soltera writes with an enthusiasm which no 
one who has spent a day or two in that most picturesque ign Spanish-American 
tuwas will deem exaggerated.""—Saturday Review. 


Recently published. 
ON 


MUSICAL EDUCATION and VOCAL 


CULTURE. By Atsert B. Bacu. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


” 


Throughout the work we are struck by theearnest at of the the 
with whic fh he enunciates and upholds his theories.” all Gazette. 
eserves Warm commendation.” — Musical Reco: 
His upon art sing ging are extremely good, and the result of much 
— bes, 


d the hands of all Ay of vocal and those who, 
school o: 


choir, ha 


“ The best Library Dictionary.” 
1 vol, royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE 


most serviceable dictionary with which we 
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